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TIIE BOOK OF THE FAIR 


amid a group of peasantry is the strongest feature in this 
thoughtful composition. “Young Girls’’ and “Women on 
the Grass are from the brush of Alfred Philippe Roll, a 
pupil of Bonnat, but with strong individuality of style. In 
Montzaigle’s “Deux Amies” two young women tastefully 
attired are chatting and sipping their favorite beverage 
at a cafe. flic faces are not displeasing, and the pose 
and drapery show the touch of a finished artist. “In 
the Sunshine” and “Spring” are the works of Albert 
Fourie, whose vein inclines rather to decorative and genre 
paintings. “Still Life,” by Amand Gautier, is the only 
contribution from this family of painters. Amand, it may 
here be said, is one of tin: few artists who have made 
lithography almost akin to the fine arts. Munier’s “Cupids 
Resting" is a spirited interpretation of the subject, one of 
the figures with wings outstretched, and in his face the 
mischievous expression characteristic of the god of love. 
“The Cold Bath ” is one of the later works of this cele¬ 
brated painter, whose canvases have found a place at the 
salon exhibitions for nearly a quarter of a century. A 
similar theme is Delobbe’s “Breakfast After the Bath,” in 
which a child is offering a handful of fruit to a young 
woman in seated posture. 
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specimen of Andre Rixen’s method of treating ideal 
and mythological subjects. In similar vein is “ 
Dead Conversing in the Other World, by Charles 
Ronot, whose earlier themes were scriptural subjects. 
Among his later works is “Napoleon in Egypt, the 
original of which is the property of the state depart¬ 
ment. “Satyr at Bay is by Louis Priou, whose 
“Family of Satyrs' was strongly commended at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878. 

One of the largest paintings in the French sec¬ 
tion, and among the best of its kind, is “I he Blind 
Man and the Paralytic, by Auguste Barthclemy Glaize. 
With staff in hand, striding vigorously over a rough 
country road, a man with sightless orbs is bearing on 
his back one stricken and wasted by paralysis, whose 
piercing and lustrous gaze gives stronger accentuation to 
the theme. Of jules Breton s canvases, one of the best 
represents a group of women on their way to a pro¬ 
cession. It is a fine illustration of the sculpturesque 
mode of treatment which won his fame and has found 
so many imitators. “Returning from Circumcision," 
and two other works, are the contributions of Felix 
Joseph Barrias, the father of Barrias the sculptor, and 
better known as a decorative artist. Among subjects 
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addressed to American sensi¬ 
bilities are Fournier’s “Wash¬ 
ington and His Mother and 
Benjamin Constant s “Tri¬ 
umph of Christopher Colum¬ 
bus," the former a work full 
of tender expression. 

In nude art one of the 
most dainty productions i§ 
Albert Maignan’s “The Birth 
of the Pearl,” representing a 
female figure reclining in a shell, 
with arm resting on the head 
of a boyish figure descend¬ 
ing from above. By the same 
artist are “William the Con¬ 
queror ” and “The Siren’s 
Couch,” the latter far down in 
ocean s depths, amid a bower 
of sea-weed and coral. Of 
Ivosset-G ranger’s three works, 
his “Young Girl Chasing But¬ 
terflies’ is a pleasing subject. In “The Stray, showing the undraped figure of a woman cast on the beach by 
the tide, the drawing is excellent, but the purple tints of coloring are untrue to nature. “ Cupid and Psyche 
are treated by Thirion in somewhat vaporous hues. Rochegrosse, whose canvases too often incline to coarseness, 
has two of his chaster works. In “ La Toilette,” by Mousset, “Myrrha, by Loewe-Marchand, and “La Fourme,” 
by Dubufe fils, the subjects are apparently chosen merely for the purpose of introducing the undraped figure; 
and why “La Fourme should be so scantily clad amid wintry snows does not appear to the observer. In 
better taste is Raphael Collin’s “On the Sea Coast, the subject of which is a group of young women dancing 
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on the sands, one of them with slight drapery of 
lilac hue. It is a sprightly composition, with all 
the finish characteristic of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and less indelicate than Aublet’s “Women 
on the Seashore, ” whose scant attire displays 
rather than conceals the form. “Youth,” by the 
former artist, is a voluptuous theme, and though 
strongly drawn is somewhat too broadly pronounced. 

“Sea Birds and Wave,” by Delacroix, shows 
a young woman exceeding plump of form, who, 
whatever she is supposed to represent, cannot be 
mistaken for a sea-nymph. “Une Restoration,” 
by Edouard Dantan, tells its own story with suffi¬ 
cient clearness. Saint Pierres “Saadia” displays 
the full- length figure of a houri reclining on a tiger 
skin placed over a divan of Turkish rugs, her face 
in striking contrast with the head of the brute on 
which it rests. There is no soul in these soft, 
dreamy features, and there is little intelligence; 
simply the expression of a beautiful animal, seem¬ 
ingly without vice or virtue, and as void of con¬ 
science as a mermaid. “Soudja-Sari, ” by the same 
artist, is also an oriental woman, with an expres¬ 
sion of tender melancholy in her mournful, brood¬ 
ing gaze. A face with wondrous subtlety of charm 
is portrayed in Jules Machard’s “Ready for the 
Garden Party, the figure standing erect attired in 
white, with lips slightly parted and laughter lighted 
eyes, the very incarnation of joyous womanhood, 
radiant with innocence and beauty. 

Animal paintings and sporting themes are 
somewhat rare in the French galleries, and for the 
most part of no special merit. Besnard s “ I wo 
Ponies Harassed by Flies are standing in a 
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purple light which must beat least as unwelcome as their insect pests. “Wild Boar Hunt, by Jules Bertrand 
Gelibert, is well worthy of this celebrated artist, whose works in similar vein have won lor him more than a 
national reputation. It is to be regretted that there is no lorcst landscape from his brush, for none can interpret 
more truthfully the language of the woods. “My Start in Hunting is by Gabriel 1 burner, who is bettei 
known for his graphic depiction of fruits and flowers. “Boar on a Farm is a fair specimen of Leon Charles 
Hermann’s skill in animal painting. A Spanish bull light is depicted in Morot’s “El Bravo loro with all the 
vigor and vitality for which this artist is noted, portraying with startling realism the fury of the tortured brute 

and the frenzied excitement of spectators 
almost as brutish. 

In landscapes and kindred subjects 
the works of several of the great masters 
are represented in the loan collection in 
the United States galleries, and are noticed 
in that connection. Among those contained 
in the French section, “Under the Walnut 
Trees at Vezelay in Spring" is a restful 
theme, by Adolphe Guillon, one of the 
acknowledged masters of his art. “Morning 
Fog" is by Adolphe Appian, a pupil of 
Corot and Daubigny, a truthful but not a 
brilliant artist. “Cape Breton Heath is a 
contribution from Louise Augustin Anguin, 
also a disciple of Corot, and especially 
facile in arboreal paintings. “The Banks 
of the Seine at Vertheuil is a pleasing 
theme by Emile Foubert, better known for 
his paintings of nymphs, fauns, satyrs, and 
other mvthological subjects. “A boggy 
Morning and “High Noon in Provence 
are the canvases of Julian Gagliardini, 
whose paintings cover a wide range of art, 
from fishing scenes to ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture. Prosper Galenic s “\ allev of the 
Loire at Chateaudun” is the work of an 
artist noted for his studies on the banks 
of the Seine. “Landscape” is by the late 
Charles Gosselin, whose paintings were hung 
in the salons for many consecutive years. 

Paul J. M. Sain’s “The Chalky Road 
near Avignon,” though it cannot be termed 
a landscape, bears the touch of this well 
known painter of river and woodland 
scenery. “Plain of Moret” near Fontaine- 
bleau is by Leon Richet, noted for his 
studies in Normandy and Picardy. “In 
the Basque Country,” and “Winter Pas¬ 
tures ” show the sober but vigorous treat¬ 
ment which Felix de Yuillefroy brings to 
bear on all his paintings, whether of land¬ 
scape, genre, or human and animal figures. 
In “Black Mountain,” “A June Morning,” 
and “An October Evening,” Auguste Em¬ 
manuel Pointehn displays his well known skill in atmospheric effects. “Road ot \ audancourt is by Ai mar 
Pezant, whose forte is in winter and moonlight scenes. “ 1 wilight and October Moon on the Banks of the 
Seine” is from the brush of Adrien Jourdeuil, better known as a decorative artist. Marie-Joseph I will's “No¬ 
vember Evening” fairly expresses the power of its painter, whose forte is in winter landscapes. Julien Dupre’s 
“Valley of the Durdent ” is the only canvas from this family of artists, except for those contained in the loan 
collection. Adrien Louis Demont has for one of his subjects “Winter in Flanders,” but a better work is 
“Jeuncsse,” a garden scene, where a young girl is seated on a rustic bench with pigeons cooing at her feet. 
From his wife Virginie Demont-Breton are also pleasing contributions. 

In a harbor scene by Francois Nardi is portrayed with remarkable vitality of treatment the effect of 
“Mistral Winds Blowing on the Sea.” “The Cancale Regatta” is by Eugene Fcyen, whose brush has swept 
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the entire realm of art. Among his most famous works is “Gleaners of the Sea in the Luxembour coile 
In Jean-Baptiste Olive's “The Isle of Ma.re near Versailles" are shown in stnk.n K contrast the bare yc 

shore and the deep blue of ocean. In this locality is the scene of Morions “The Struggle for f Vnff Another 
a life-boat and its crew in imminent danger, with the waves dashing against a sheer wu <> ' 

life-boat theme is by Eugene Berthelon, noted for his landscape studies in the neig 1 )°r ™ .. At Low 

turbulent sea breaking on the rocky coast of Quiberon is forcibly depictured by Elodie -a * 

Tide,” by Gustave Ravenue, is the work of a young and 
promising painter. 

Among fishing themes may first be mentioned Rene 
Gilbert’s “Lone Fisherman,” for which was awarded a 
grand prize at the Paris Exposition of 1889. Dominique 
Rozier’s painting represents a wharf at Dieppe, on which 
is a glistening heap of mackerel, with fishermen counting 
their catch. “Fisherwomen at Cancale, and “A Dock at 
Antwerp” are from the brush of Marie Auguste Flameng, 
a salon medallist, and one noted for the truthfulness of her 
marine and landscape compositions. “Fish,” by Guillaume 
R. Fouace, shows the vigor of execution characteristic of 
this artist, whose tame was won as a portrait painter. So 
with “Good Fishing, by Victor Gabriel Gilbert, whose 
favorite themes are market scenes, among which may be 
mentioned his “Sunday Afternoon in a Parisian Maikct. 

France is a nation of artists and soldiers, and with 
her painters and sculptors, especially since the days of 
Napoleon, war has ever been a favorite theme. “Bona¬ 
parte in Italy,” by Boutigny. is an excellent representation 
of the great general who answered thence with victory and 
scorn the remonstrances of the directory, d he scene of 
“Combat in a Village is an open plaza, where at early 
morn the pale sunlight shines faintly through the crisp 
atmosphere, on one side an old-fashioned diligence, and on 
another a fountain whose waters are plashing forth beneath 
the shade of trees. A bugler is sounding the attack, and 
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untain or approaching the square from 
A few are stricken down; but the fight 
»m the windows of adjacent buildings 


re occupied bv the enemy in force. In this as in 
scriptive of the Franco-Prussian war, the valor of 
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Taking the Dutch 
Ship s on Z u y d e r 
Zee. by C hail e s 
Edouard Delort, is 
presented one of the 
strangest events in 
the annals of war¬ 
fare, the fleet being 
captured by cavalry 
while imbedded in 
the ice. “A Barri¬ 
cade of 1830,” by 
George Cain, repre¬ 
sents a squadron of 
c a v a 1 r y charging 
hopelessly at the 
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barrier, while under a point blank fire from its de¬ 
fenders and from the houses on every side. Morot de 
lours “Carnot at Wattignie’s ” shows the grandfather 
of the president at the head of his command. “The 
Return of the Regiment, by Julien Le Illant, portrays 
a battalion of starved and half-clad soldiers welcomed 
home as victors by the Parisian populace. A repulsive 
incident of the Vendean war is shown in Paul Groll- 
erons “A Capture in 1793, in which a group of 
brutish peasantry are binding and maltreating their 
prisoner. Of two canvases by Georges Rochegrosse, 

1 he Spoil depicts an Assyrian soldier guarding a 
pile of plunder and a group of female captives. Gar¬ 
rison life is touched upon in Eugene Chaperon’s 
“Douche au Regiment, Marius Roy's “Zouaves and 
hoot Soldiers on Duty, and Loustannau’s “Presenta¬ 
tion of the Standard to Recruits,’’ “Bridge Work at 
Bougeval, by the last of these artists, showing the 
process of constructing a pontoon. Nor should we 
omit from the list of military subjects Bertreaux’ “Re¬ 
turn of a Deserter,” Dieterle’s “The Cavalry at 
Criquebeuf," Guignard’s “Scouts in Flight,” and Du- 
maresque s “Napoleon Asleep in a Hut, the hist a 
celebrated painter of historic subjects. 

Turning to religious themes mat 
tioned “The Women at the Tomb” ar 
of the Angels,” by W illiam Adolphe Bou 
scriptural, classic, and mythologic painti 
a place in the salons for well-nigh h 
The subject of “The Women at th 
suggested by the following passage fron 
one of the most solemn and graphic in 
tament, and here needing no apology 
duction: “In the end of the Sabbath. 

Magdalene, and the other Mary, to s 
angel of the Lord descended from hea^ 
it. His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow; and for fear of him the keepers di< 
shake and became as dead men. And the angel answered and said unto the women, ‘hear not ve; for I kno: 
that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is not here; for he is risen as he said. Come, see the plac 
where the Lord lav. 










* > 


‘braic cast of countenance and in Hebraic trarb- 


long, 


The figures are admirably grouped, all with II 

flowing robes over which the head-dress tails below the waist. Only two of the faces are shown and in them 
is an expression of profoundest reverence and awe, but without any symptom of fear. The stone is standing 
close to the portal of the sepulchre, and within is the angel, his hand pointing upward, severe and majestic of 
mien, his form and features dimly outlined, but radiant with a glow of supernatural brightness. The entire 
composition is admirably conceived and executed, with masterly and respectful treatment, a relief in truth from 
the superficial, irreverent tone all too characteristic of the French method of dealing with sacred subjects. 
“Our Lady of the Angels is also an excellent composition, with expression of features as of one beatified and 
blessed above all other women. Contrast with these and other of Bouguereau’s scriptural themes his “ Le 
Guepier, or “ 1 he Wasps Nest, the wasps being here transformed into Cupids and their stings into arrows, 
and we recognize, without going further, his strength and range in art. Of the idyllic school he is one of 
the leading masters, and few there are whose works have been so widely appreciated throughout the world. 

A modern and somewhat irreverent version of “ 1 lie Descent from the Cross is that of jean Beraucl. 
As here portrayed, the tragedy is consummated on the hill of Montmartre; darkness broods over the scene, 
and around the lifeless body of Christ are gathered his adherents, clad in the jumpers and blouses of Parisian 
workmen, his mother crowned with a halo but represented as an elderly woman, without attempt at idealization. 
Near by a repulsive figure of the socialistic type, shakes his clenched fist at the city lying beneath. To many 
this picture was one of the most fascinating in the French collection, not for its merit, but for the boldness 
of its anachronism and disrespect. Judging it merely as a work of art, aside from all considerations of religious 
motive or sentiment, it does not appear what there is to be gained by thus degrading a study whose theme is 
the greatest of all human tragedies into what might be a mere incident in the annals of the commune, were 
crucifixion then an orthodox mode of capital punishment. “The Host,” by Jacques Emile Blanche, represents, 
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without trace of dignity or feeling, Christ breaking bread in tire household of a humble family. Among the best 
works of this character is Francois Flemeng’s “The Flight into Egypt,’’ beautifully executed on panels. “ 1 lie 
Blind Men of Jericho, " by Paul Leroy, is chiefly remarkable for its size. In other canvases is depicted the usual 
range of biblical subjects, among which may be specially mentioned “The Annunciation," by Alfred Pierre 
Agaclre; Max Leenhardt’s “Mary Magdalene;” Albert Dawant’s “Close of the Mass;” Tissot’s paintings of 
“The Prodigal Son” and “The Fatted Calf." The familiar subject of Christ walking on 
the water and his apostles crowding to the edge of their boat is well depicted by Duez; 
but one fails to see why breakers should appear in the midst of the sea of Galilee. 

Among religious topics may also be 

classed “Fugitive Protestants, 168s, : "T 11 ’ - —-t 

by Maurice Lcloir, whose brush has 

been largely occupied _ ; 5 i \ M + ' fjj j j}.; KJB |gj I pt 

with scriptural themes. P *" 5 WeI J < » v < 
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TALIAN SECTION 


Of paintings in water colors there is a valuable collection from the society of French water color artists. 
Military themes here find expression in Detaille’s “Soldiers of the Imperial Guard and Jeanniot’s “Troopers 
on the March, the latter in humorous vein, showing a group of jaded soldiery trudging through rain and mud. 
In landscape there are canvases or drawings from Gaston Bethune, Dubufe, and Edmond Charles Yon; and 
among private exhibitors, Irom D’Augence, I will, Mouren, and Pointelin. Marine views, portraiture, religious, 
historic and nearly all other subjects depicted in the galleries of oil paintings are also represented on a minor 

scale. Other collections are from the Society of French pastel artists and the Museum of decorative arts. Of 

fired pottery there are many artistic specimens, and in ecclesiastical and other architecture there are valuable 

studies apart from the historical exhibits already mentioned. 


Statuary is the strongest feature in the Italian section, both as to number and quality of exhibits, of 
which there are nearly 300 in marble, clay, and bronze; in terra cotta and alabaster; in silver, copper, and 
brass. As with the paintings, and especially the water colors, the display is of a national character, almost 
without trace of alienism, but with a certain redundancy of theme and an absence of that cardinal virtue in all 
true works of art, the virtue of simplicity. Often the. ellect is marred by superfluity of ornament or too much 
straining after ellect, widely removed from the classic compositions of the old masters, whose works they profess 
to imitate. Here, it may be observed, is for the 1 first time displayed, outside its native home, a representative 
collection of Italian art; for while Italian sculptors and painters have found a place at former expositions, for 
the most part they are little known in foreign lands. 

Of Adolf Apolloni’s statues there are none more famous than his “Mater Purissima,” a work of infinite 
feeling, dignity, and grace, albeit, apart from the aureole, with little suggestion of the divine; a beautiful and 
ideal woman, but still only a woman. “Love’s Dream is a veiled marble head, reproducing, it is said, the 
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Paoli, whose “Icarus is almost faultless in outline, 


though its features fail to express the intensity of 
passion pertaining to the theme. So with Calvi's busts 
in marble and bronze, his • ‘Otello being notably de¬ 
ficient in dignity and force. A more powerful deline¬ 
ation is Trentanove's “The Last of the Spartans.” 
showing the recumbent form of a vanquished warrior, 
whose head is soon to fall on his prostrate shield. The 
figure is perfectly modelled, especially as to muscular 
effect, expressive of stubborn resistance and unwilling 
surrender. Not only in conception but in anatomical 
fidelity of execution, this is one of the strongest works in 
the Italian galleries. In Pardo’s bronze bust of Columbus 


DAY AND NIGHT. MEDALLIONS BY DAUSCH 




fair young features of his wife, with whom until the day of her 
death he lived happily. “Beatrice, a marble medallion, is a 
chaste and spiritual conception. A design for a monumental 
fountain representing the contorted figure of a man 
struggling with marine monsters is powerful in delineation 
but somewhat faulty in balancing. In a plaster cast of 
a monument of Robert Burns is no hint of the freedom 
and jollity of Scotch rural life; no suggestion of 
Scotch heather or highland whisky; merely an Ital¬ 
ianized translation into sculpture of the plough- 
\A y boy ; ind poet, as though “The Deil and Doctor 

llornbrook" had been rendered in the smooth 
diction of the Campagna. “American Myth- 
ology” embodies in a nude and voluptuous 
female form, rotund but not without sym¬ 
metry of outline, the spirit of new world 
progress. The figure stands on a pedestal, 
the weight of the body resting on the right 
foot, which is slightly advanced. The left 
hand is extended as though commanding 
silence; in the right is a telephone tube 
held close to the ear, and the face is 
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From sculpture by G. Trentanove 
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A STUDY IN PLASTER 
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the features of the discoverer are barely recognizable, for 
though as a bust it is not without meiit, it fails to repiesent 
the ideal qualities associated with his name. 

It is somewhat strange that for a bust of the 
president of the United States we must search the Italian 
” Ties; but so it is; for there is none in the section 
where it would seem to belong. The bust is by 
Luzi, who in other themes approaches more nearly 
to the* original; for there is little here that suggests 
the features of ( mover Cleveland, berraris “Uincoln 
Dving" represents its subject with the emancipa¬ 
tion proclamation on his knee, and though not 
historically accurate, is a powerful work. From 
several artists, and especially from Barbella, are 
pretty conceits in bronze and marble statuettes, 
some of them depicting scenes in common life, 
with remarkable purity of motif and suppleness of 
design. These are what may be termed the genre 
of statuary. Less to be commended are the over¬ 
draped figures of continents and other subjects in 
the gallery, several of which appear as though 
placed there in order to display their rich attire 
and ornaments. While the features are good, the effect 
is marred by these extraneous adjuncts, detracting as 
thev do from tin* dignity of sculptural art. 

Dausch's "Day and "Night,’ two marble medallions 
in relief, are chaste and elegant studies, albeit with too 
mut h of the statuesque. But the feature in the Italian 
cries is the reproduction, from the collection in the na- 
tional museum at Naples, of classic bronzes, most of them 
found amid the excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
All of them are of such perfect workmanship that they might 
well have passed for the originals, the hues resulting from 
being faithfully imitated. I he figures include many of the heroes, 

ere of science and literature. Apollo is here with 
tag, Silenus astride of his wine-skin, Cupid with 
• arc Alexander and Scipio African us; of philoso- 
', Demosthenes, Sappho, and Dante. There are 
■ and dancing girls, the latter in the scantiest of 
of Praxiteles, is wonderful grace of form and 
d on a globe, is one of the most beautiful among 
roduced in fac-simile, the former ornamented with 
nv articles intended for domestic and sacerdotal 
mockers, lamps, candelabra, and tripods; all of 

e Italian display of oil paintings, though here are 


fier martyrdom. As the solemn tones of the 
rom toil and some are bowed in prayer. On 
one side the crumbling ruins of an aqueduct are flooded with golden light, and far toward the horizon waving 
fields of grain, rustled by the summer breeze, stretch forth to meet the sunset sky. While in some respects 
inferior to Millet’s “Angelus,” it is more virile in treatment, with greater freedom and plasticity of modelling- 
but the two cannot well be compared, for they are in entirely different veins, the one representing what min' 
be termed epic and the other lyric art. By Corelli is also a pleasing woodland sketch, with strong* contrast of 
light and shade in its dark green foliage, its dew-besprinkled herbage, and its gnarled and aged oak. The 
scene is essentially Greek, one where fauns and dryads might love to dwell or Artemis linger" in the * chase 
Venice has been painted a thousand times, and in every conceivable style of art, but by none more 
faithfully than Guglielmo Clardi, several of whose canvases are studies on the bay and the lagoons His 
"Spring Clouds” and "Southwest Wind” are both in subdued and delicate tones; but in "SunseV"at Venice” 
we at length have Venice as she is, in her sombre moods at least, and without the brilliancy of coloring which 
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many artists have deemed inseparable from this subject. Over the city and its waters broods a soft gray mist, 
penetrated by the faint golden hue of twilight, giving to the theme an aspect of repose. 1 he picture is 
admirably finished; nothing is omitted from this beautiful composition, and there is nothing out of place, brom 
the fertile brush of Carcano comes a collection of itself, including landscape, marine, and interior views, one of 
them a richly colored painting of “Lombard Plain” and representing Venice as seen from the lagoon. Gabrim s 
“At Sea” is not without merit, though in treatment, and especially in color scheme, too broadly suggestive of 
the French impressionist school. 

In portraiture there is Guardabassi’s painting of Leo XIII, painted from life in January, 1893, and in 
the Vatican, beyond whose walls the pope is never seen. Though the work of a young artist, it is of strongly 
individual character. In this pallid face with its fringe of white locks, in the wonderful light of the piercing 
eyes, and the thin transparent hands, is almost a superhuman expression,, with nothing of the ambitious 
potentate as represented in the canvases of Lenbach and Chartrain. The Boldini portraits are in original vein 
and well executed, except for too much elongation of form. Bottero’s “Jurors” is an excellent piece of figure 
painting, as also are Guardabassi's “The Old Gypsy’s Prediction” and Simoni’s “Algerian Women on the 
Terrace." “The Ill Fed and “At the Pawn Shop,” by Da Molin, are vigorous conceptions and thoroughly 
typical of the country in which he lives. 

An excellent painting is Savini's “Post Nubila Phoebus,” the scene of which is an elaborately furnished 
and decorated Louis XIV interior, and the subject a young couple between whom is the width of a sofa; for 
the pair are quarrelling, or rather ending a quarrel. The lady has the best of it, as appears in her tilted chin 
and defiant gaze, the lines softening around the deep-set eyes of the other, on whose features is the annoyed 
and yet half-amused expression with which man is apt to regard a handsome woman in her wrath. In contrast 
with this is Corteggiani's sombre but powerful theme, the “ Capuchins’Catacombs, ” representing the dead friars 
swaying in their stalls, and a sorrowing woman kneelii 

I11 genre paintings one of the most pleasing con- 


over the body of 


a Venetian interior with 
centre of interest is an 
maiden who has thrown 
lace on the ^ 
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itions is 
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:r infant. 

ano Novo’s “Worst of All,” representing 
"Is learning the art of making lace. The 
angry and disconsolate little 
over her chair and flung her 
4 r , floor. Her head is pressed 

‘ ' wall, and in her figure is the 
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From group in plaster by A. Marines y Garcia 
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censure and ridicule. The teacher, a comely damsel with a yellow rose in her hair, is pointing out her errors 
as a warning to the rest of her pupils, one of whom is maliciously enjoying the situation, and impatiently biding 
her opportunity to revile and persecute the culprit. In still life there are some excellent studies, especially in 
fruits and flowers, with exceeding richness of coloring and perhaps something too much of detail. 

In water colors the Italian section contains about a score of canvases. Most of them are in the pure 
Italian style which differs essentially from the mannerism of the French and the monotonous treatment of 
English and American schools; for in this department the Italian is an adept, often conveying more meaning 
m his aquarelles than is expressed by paintings in oil. Aureli’s single work, whose subject is the presentation 
of Richelieu to Henri IV of France is remarkable for the skilful grouping and balance of its figures. Penna- 
chim’s “I he Lost Child” and “Tarantella” are powerful and antithetical compositions, one depicting death’s 

agony and the other a dance and festival. Simoni’s “The Last Day of the Ramadam ” is a well executed 
Arab scene, and Corelli has heads of 

Latium peasants, of colossal size but skil¬ 
fully modelled. The few pastels here 
displayed, and especially Capranica’s 
“Ihecla, ” the patron saint of the east, 
and “Truth,’ with its poetic idealism and 
rich low-toned coloring, are excellent illus¬ 
trations of what can be accomplished in 
a branch of art which in less able hands 
too often becomes a feeble and lifeless 
medium of expression. 

From Spain comes a moderate col¬ 
lection; but one in which few of her great 
artists are represented, and these, for the 
most part, not by their choicest works. 

From Fortuny, the late founder of the 
modern school, and from Kaimundo Ma- 
drazo, there is not a single canvas, though 
both have countless imitators; nor is there 
anything to remind us of the glories of 
Velasquez and Murillo. The sterility of 
Spanish art is certainly not due to lack 
of artistic ability, but rather to the want 
of sympathy and appreciation; for about 
the only works that Spaniards will accept 
from native artists are in the line of por¬ 
traiture. Thus it is that the national 
academy is less in favor than the Spanish 
academy at Rome, and that to win a 
scholarship which will admit him to the lat¬ 
ter is the highest ambition of the student. 

Of the statuary, largely in plaster 
and baked clay, it is unnecessary to make 
other than briefest mention. Among 
the best of the exhibits are those which 
come from the national museum, from 
which there are several contributions. 

Worthy of note also are the works by 
Marinas y Garcia, of one of which the 

title, rendered in English, is “The Fishers Caught,” and of the other “Model Resting.” In the former the 
expression of pain and terror is the strongest feature in the composition; but excellent is the muscular as well 
as the facial treatment. It is not an attractive theme; but it is among the most powerful specimens of plastic 
art in the Spanish galleries. 

hrom the national museum are also several paintings, first of which may be noticed Eduardo Rosales’ 
“Isabella the Catholic Dictating Her Will,” a pleasing but not a powerful work, and one free from the 
garishness of coloring with which the disciples of Fortuny are apt to bedaub their canvases. “Italian Girl" 
and “Landscape are also studies by this artist, who, it may be said, is a pupil of the Madrozos, a director 
of the academy, and a frequent exhibitor in Parisian salons, receiving the legion of honor in 1867. “Com¬ 
munion on Board Ship,” by Martinez, and “Conversion of the Duke of Candia,” by Carboreno, are large and 
somewhat commonplace paintings, with hardly enough of merit to justify their proportions. Both are lacking 
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in concentration, the subject being expressed in surface of paint rather than in crystallization of thought, )et 
both are men of note, the smaller works of the latter showing strong individuality combined with singular 
delicacy of touch. Completing the list of academy paintings are Andrade’s “An Anniversary and Munoz- 
Degrain’s “The Lovers of Teruel,” a grewsome love-making by an artist who would have appeared to much 
better advantage in his “Don Quixote and the Windmill,” which finds no place in the collection. 


Among Joaquin Sorolla’s studies the preference is given to 
woman, who has erred as did Goethe’s creation, seated in a car 


'ERESS 


MARBt 


‘Another Marguerite, showing an unfortunate 
with manacled arms, on her way to prison. 

I fer head is bowed in shame, 
and in the features is an 
expression of unutterable 
despair which arouses even 
the pity of the gendarmes 
at her side. “Sisters of 
Charity” and “To the 
Health of the Bride” are 
from the versatile brush of 
Joaquin Agrasot y Juan, 
whose subjects vary from 
bull fights to religious and 
historic themes. Both his 
works show virile treatment, 
with vigorous color scheme, 
and are especially strong in 
perspective. Among Texi- 
dor y Torres’ paintings is his 
“Infortunio, ” which is too 
well known to require des¬ 
cription. On Xumetra’s 
panels a group of half-nude 
figures representing the lib¬ 
eral arts reflects the ideal 
beauty of the south. Maura 
y Montaner has among his 
pictures a life-like street 
scene in Madrid. “The 
Visit is the work of Luis 
Alvarez, who has found many 
patrons in America, and is 
best known by his “Cardi¬ 
nal’s Reception” and “The 
Spanish Birthday Festival.” 
“ rho Royal Ball and “Vene¬ 
tian Terrace are by Manuel 
Dominguez, more famed as 
a portrait and historic 
painter. While facile in 
execution the effect is marred 
by over - coloring. Ricardo, 
the brother of R a i m u n d o 
M a d r a z o, h a s two of his 
studies on exhibition, but is 
not represented in water- 
colors, wherein he most ex¬ 
cels. Garnelo and Joaquin 


tale of the Columbian voyages 


Turina portray the oft-told 

- 1,1 somewhat commonplace fashion and without any novel or interesting features 

In landscape and marine subjects there are three valuable contributions from Roig 
Reach tit Rlanes, with its border of sand-dunes and 


y Solcr, especially his 

. the blue sea beyond. Arpa-y-Perea has some striking 

scenes painted on a background of silvery gray. Campuzano's ••Cantabrian Coast” is beautiful in tone, subdued 
m coloring, and with singular fidelity of detail. Of military themes, those of Cusachs-y-Cusachs, representing 
(.nai\ on the march are among the most spirited. Worthy of note also are Esteban-y-Vivero’s "Flyin" 
Artillery and Gonzalez-S.mancas "Flank Attack” and "After the Battle.” In still-life and genre paintings 
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there are several excellent works, especially those of Clemente-y-Peru. Gonzalvo Perez has three of his finest 
architectural paintings, showing St Mark’s at Venice, with its chapel of St Isodoro and the Arabian tower at 
Saragossa. In Lopez Cantero’s “Sala de Ambajadores ” is a rich but somewhat gaudy interior, with carvings 
in ivory and gold, jewelled casements, and other suggestions of mediaeval luxury and splendor. 

Mexico is the only Spanish-American country which finds expression in the art galleries, and it may be 
said was one of the few to which was awarded all the space applied for. The exhibition consists mainly of 
historic and religious themes, portraiture, and landscapes, with other subjects more slightly represented. 
Sculpture is almost restricted to national characters, including busts of Porfirio Diaz, Benito Juarez, Carlos 
Pacheco, and Felipe Bcrriozabal, 
by Guerra and Contreras. And so 
with the paintings, many of which 
relate to the historic scenes and 
personages of Mexico, in strong 
contrast with the alienism of the 
United States collections. Among 
them are Coto’s views of Chapul- 
tepec and Molino del Rey, the 
former also depictured by Almanza, 
among whose works are “ Ruins of 
Ouesnada” and “The Tree of the 
Noche Triste. ” The founding of 
the present city of Mexico in 1521 
is depictured by Jara and Yza- 
guirre, by the latter of whom is 
“Columbus at the Rabida. ” Pe- 
sado selects for one of his topics 
Bravo pardoning the Spanish pris¬ 
oners after hearing of his father’s 
assassination by the Spaniards. 

The square of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
occupies the brush of Adolfo Ten- 
orio, and the fifteen canvases of 
Velasco are nearly all descriptive 
of the annals or scenic wonders of 
his native land. Aztec legendry is 
also freely illustrated, and of works 
in lighter vein there are presentable 
studies in oil and water colors, 
drawings, engravings, and etchings. 

To many the Mexican al¬ 
coves were somewhat of a surprise, 
and though with more of promise 
than performance, contain works of 
unquestionable merit. In few coun¬ 
tries is the artistic faculty so com- 
mon, though as yet but little devel¬ 
oped, as co m pare d w i t h more 
favored communities. The Aztecs, 
as all the world knows, rivalled the 
European masters in their skilful 
blending of colors; and in archi¬ 
tecture their decorative schemes 

would bear comparison with those THE mother, bernardelli 

of the Greeks. Art languished 

under the viceroys, and even after the opening of the Real Academia de Bellas Artes de San Catlos in 1 7 73 ^ 
development was retarded by lack ot patronage and a too rigid adherence to Spanish methods. 1 hen came 
the war of independence, followed by the Maximilian episode, and with revolutions and countei-revolutions 
lasting until the 'regime of Porfirio Diaz put an end to internal strife. Under such conditions progress was 
impossible; for art, like capital, demands security and a settled order of things. 1 he establishment of the 
Escuela Nacional, with its valuable collection of paintings and statuary, including the choicest works to be found 
in the convents, gave to Mexico its first real school of art, and largely to the influence of this school is due 
the creditable representation of Mexican art at the Columbian Exposition. 
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Venezuela’s collection, though contained in her government building, and to be further mentioned in that 
connection, belongs to the department of Fine Arts, and was examined by the internationa joart. a 
was not placed among the rest is due to the tardy application for space, which was not receive un 1 ic 

entire area had been assigned. a it 

Portugal is not represented in the palace of Fine Arts; but Brazil, her republican offspring, has a 

collection, appearing to better advantage in her government building, presently to be described. In statuai) 
the only works are by Rodolpho Bernardelli, whose compositions include a figure of “Fortuna, neatly moulded 
as to face and form, and skilfully executed in pose. His marble group named “Christ and the Adulteress is 
a bold conception, boldly executed, with facial expression of strong Hebraic type, and with no suggestion o 
divinity or even of spirituality. There are the full oriental features characteristic of Davids race, as ic pea s 
in impassioned tones, one arm extended with authoritative gesture and the other protecting the figure crouching 
at his feet. It is a spirited group, dramatic and strongly materialistic, differing as widely from conventional 
types as Beraud’s “Descent from the Cross.” A beautiful landscape scene by Boaventura is displayed in the 

where also are canvases by Fiuza, Visconti, and Brocos, the last with numerous subjects 

ranging from portraiture to marine views. From the 

fertile brush of Henrique Barnardelli are also many paint¬ 
ings, one of the best of which represents a mother 
suckling her babe. In still life there are studies by 
Frederico Raphael. Girardet has a group of medallions 
and cameos, tine of them a portrait of Benjamin Con¬ 
stant and others depicting various themes from ballet 
girls to national symbolism. 

Turning to northern art centres, we find in this 
department one of the few in which Great Britain is 
represented as befits her achievements and capabilities; 
for among these scores of galleries and alcoves her 
collection is almost the only one which has exceeded 
expectation. In former years it was said that England 
had no indigenous school of painters, and that none 
could exist in a country which afforded no special facili¬ 
ties for training, nor even an art academy worthy of the 
name. In the Paris Exhibition of 1855 a small collection 
of British paintings, hung in an obscure corner of the 
building, was somewhat of a surprise to foreign critics, 
was a school whose works were based on the 
nature, one entirely sui generis, and refusing 
>wledge the formulae established by academic 

thus made was strengthened 
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nternational expositions, the artistic influence of 
was felt by British painters, causing them to 
the extreme naturalism of their compositions, and 
without loss of strength, to give to them more of an 
irtistic character in tone and finish. 


« EOUESTRlENNE LAVERY In JH >rtraiture the British galleries are strong, and 

among them may still be found the spirit, if not the 
canvases of Joshua Reynolds and Thomas Gainsborough. But it is in landscape and marine paintings that 
England most excels, and here it may almost be said, though other nations were first in the field, is the home 
of landscape art. 1 o this all the conditions are favorable, the love of scenery and out-door life giving to the 
people a taste for such subjects and to the real artist unstinted patronage. To find themes for his brush the 
painter need not go beyond his native land; for in few countries is there a more diversified configuration of 
surface, a more striking contour of coast line, more picturesque inland waters, more wealth of verdure and 
forest growth, while above all is an ever-changing sky, seldom clear and rarely at rest, with moods as fickle as 
the ocean from whose bright and breezy surface are reflected its shifting hues. 

By J. (1. Hodgson, a professor of painting in the Royal academy, the typical English landscape is thus 
described, and the description is one that applies to many ot the subjects portrayed in the British section: 
“Scattered irregularly on a slope of emerald green meadows is a country village; its old brick and timber 
cottages are roofed with moss-grown tiles or thatched with straw; hard by stands an ancient church with a low 
square tower under the shadow of tall elms almost as ancient; a great yew tree spreads its gnarled branches 
over the mouldering tombstones in the churchyard, and overhead the rooks are circling in the evening sky. It 

is a scene which belongs to an old world, and lies remote from the storm and stress of modern life hence 

perhaps its popularity as a picture. Certain it is that a sense of remoteness, of peacefulness and seclusion 
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are the pre\ ailing sentiments which can be traced like a dominant chord running through the entire mass of 
British landscape art.” 

In sculptuie Biitain finds adequate expression; though here, as in other countries, this art is little 
encouraged and its market almost restricted to state and municipal requirements, for homes and thoroughfares 
aie too much crowded with living beings to make room for inanimate forms. Both in sculpture and painting, 
but especially in the former, there are strong traces of the French school, tempering the harshness of British 
natuialism without depriving it of its distinctive character. In architecture decided progress is indicated, as 
compared with former exhibitions, though it is only within the last score of years that the decoration of 

business buildings and the cheaper class of residences has been tolerated, so far at least as to relieve their 
grim uniformity of outline. 

Out of more than i, ioo exhibits in the British galleries, only 50 are of statuary, for while fairly repre¬ 
sented, in quality at least, sculpture is the least prominent feature in English art, much less so than in the 
artistic centies of the continent. Of four studies by l hornyc.roft, one is of Edward I and another of Teucer, 

a loan from the Chicago Art institute. “Needless Alarm” and “The Sluggard” are the works of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, president of the Royal 

academy, chairman of the committee 
and a member of the Royal com¬ 
mission of Fine Arts. His oil paint¬ 
ings are a feature in the British sec¬ 
tion, as also are those of Watts, who 
has here a statue of “Clytie. ” From 
the late I homas Woolner are busts 
of Tennyson, Carlyle, Gladstone, and 
Cardinal Newman. Among others 
worthy of note are Dressler’s “Bac¬ 
chante,’ MacLean’s “ Tragedy and 
“Comedy,” Bates’s “Endymion,” 

Ford’s “Henry Irving as Hamlet;" 

Miss Brown’s marble group of “The 
Pearl," and Miss Montalba’s “Box- 
Catching a Crab.” 

Among some 450 paintings in 
oil and more than 200 water colors, 
there are enough of merit to leaven 
the mass of mediocre compositions 
forwarded to Chicago in the hope of 

• • £ .ill- f THE PASSING CLOUO STONE 

gaining a foothold in the markets of 

the United States, now virtually occupied by the French. While here are no masterpieces from the National 
or South Kensington galleries, and but few from those of private individuals, there is nevertheless an adequate 
representation of contemporary art. It I urner and Constable, Reynolds and Landseer are not here, there are 
Leighton and Watts, I oynter and Millais, Riviere and John M. Swan, Herkomer, Frith, and Stanhope Forbes, 
Gilbert and Linton, and a score of others whose names are household words throughout the land. Here are 
represented all whose works are familiar in the Royal academy, in the Grosvenor and other galleries; but they 

are the works of living artists, or of those who have died so recently that their paintings belong to the 
modern school. 

Not least among the merits of the British galleries is that they are not disfigured by a redundancy of 
commonplace portraiture, a defect which, as I have said, is all too noticeable in the American section, where 
the faces that look down from e\ r ery wall and corner, suggest the familiar apophthegm of the Latin poet: 


Spectatum veniunt; vcniunt spectentur ut ipsi. 


B\ the late I iank I loll are portraits of well-known personages, almost perfect in drawing, though some¬ 
what hard in tone. Among them is one of John lenniel, who since 1851 has contributed weekly to the political 
cartoons which have made the fame and fortune of the London Punch. Others are of Samuel Cousins, the 
royal academician; of Earl Spencer, one of the recent converts to home rule; of the late J. S. Morgan; and of 
General Rawhnson, renowned tor his scientific acquirements no less than for his military career, and elected 
successor to Darwin by several learned societies. 

Wattss portraits of Robert Browning and Walter Crane are in his best style, and this is saying much; 
for he has few equals in bringing out the more subtle traits of character. Well has he depictured the thoughtful 
features of the poet, with his broad expanse of forehead and his deep-set eyes, not in fine frenzy rolling but 
gazing inwardly as if lost in thought; while in the painter’s orbs is the expression of one who" sees 
visions that others cannot see. In his “Paolo and Francesca” is the true inspiration of an artist, seizing and 
intensifying the central ideas of his theme, the bitterness of remorse, the quenchless flame of love, the despair 
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A Welsh Girl” and “Rose 


of doomed spirits borne on the blast through the lurid regions of lophet. 

Bradwardine” are by the late Edwin Long, the latter a study from l Paver ley , and of true cottis }} 

Lavery’s “An Equestrienne,” shows a girl on horseback, with the upright figure and per ect seat 

English horsewoman. . , 

Ouless, for whose “Cardinal Manning” and “Samuel Morley was awarded the legion o ^ lonoi a 

Paris Exposition of 1889, has only his portraits of Sir Donald Smith, chairman of the Hudsons Bay company, 
and Thomas S. Cooper, the academician, by whom was founded the Canterbury art galleiy. In delineation le 
is at least the equal of IIoll, with more versatility of expression and less austerity of coloring, his strong, rm 
touch commending his works to reproductive etchers. Shannon is a fashionable painter, but nevertheless a 
painter whose merits cannot be overlooked, for while pandering somewhat to the vanity of his patrons, he does 
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show all the skill in composition and coloring 
prominence in his special line. 

Among animal paintings are tlu* works <>t 
master in the older style of modern art, and the 


to 


>played, none of them of public characters, 
draperies, which have brought him into 


md John M. Swan, the former an acknowledged 
the most promising of the younger school. In 


riton Riviere 
latter one of 

Rivieres “Daniel tlu* back of the figure is portrayed; but tlu* expression of the face can almost be read in 
the subdued and crouching attitude of the lions. In “ 1 he Magician’s Doorway a leopard and a tiger are 
chained at the portal of an oriental palace, with columns and floors of marble, where the owner practises his 
mysterious art, and where none may enter without the password. “Requiescat” has in the foreground a 
noble-looking dog, watching by the bier of his master, a knight in full armor, covered with a white robe richly 
embroidered by a womans hands. Only the dog is there, awaiting with pitiful aspect some sign of recognition 
from one who will know him no more. In his “h alien Monarch Swan takes for his subject a lion slain in 
the midst of a desert, vast and lonesome as the wastes of ocean. 1 le lies on his back, his fore-legs bound 
together and his head hanging over a ledge of rock. Around him are the weapons of his conquerors, none of 
whom are in sight, nor any living thing to relieve this utter solitude. It is not an attractive picture, but it is 
vigorous and original in treatment, and with no striving after effect, everything being held in subjection to its 
salient features. “Maternity represents a lioness suckling her young, with a fierce and dangerous look in her 
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yellow eyes which the boldest -J 
hunter would not care to meet. 

Except for a portrait 
of Captain Burton, Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s can¬ 
vases are all descriptive of 
mythological subjects. His 
“Hercules Wrestling with 
Death for the Body of Alcestis” 
is a most powerful and erudite 
composition, subtle in concep¬ 
tion and strong in execution, 
expressing, as never before 
was expressed on canvas, the 
sublimation of its theme. 

Though painted more than a 
score of years ago, in some 
respects it has never been sur¬ 
passed by the brush of this 
accomplished artist. Especially fine is the muscular play in the stalwart figure of Hercules, his tense and 
massive Irame standing forth as the very embodiment of strength and fearlessness. He is seizing the king 
of terrors by the throat, and under his tremendous grasp pale Death himself grows paler, his form bent back¬ 
ward under the strain. In “Perseus and Andromeda the dragon is portrayed with its wings overshadowing 
the intended victim, the neck and head on one side and on the other the tail extending to the water’s ed< r e. 
the arrow from the bow of Perseus has taken effect; for the fiame-breathing monster is writhing with pain, 
the figures in “Garden of the Hesperides’’ are superbly modelled, sensuous in outline and coloring, and rich 
with the flavor of classic lore. At the foot of a tree, beneath the golden apples presented to Juno as her 
marriage gift, reclines the fair daughter of Hesperus, her waist encircled by a snake whose head she is caressing. 
At first sight there is something repulsive in this body of a beautiful woman enfolded in the coils of a snake; 
but the latter, it should be remembered, was a guardian of the apples, in common with the Hesperides, and 
the potency of the siren’s charm is further suggested by her subjugation of the dragon. 

44 Orpheus is the only painting from the brush of Solomon J. Solomon, a young and promising artist, 
on whom, as some critics opine, the mantle of Sir Frederick will descend. At present, however, his style is 
yet in the formative period, and with more warmth of treatment than is usually found in British home-bred art; 
for he has travelled and studied much and to better purpose than most of his brethren of the craft. Kennedy’s 
“Perseus’’ is the work of one of the large class of artists whose ambition far outruns their power of execution, 
its crudeness of drawing and feebleness of expression contrasting sharply with Leighton’s masterly touch. 

Dicksees 1 assing ot Arthur is one of the gems in the British collection. the sword Excahbur has 
been cast into the mere; has been grasped by the arm “clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” After 
twice giving way to his longing to possess this priceless treasure, Sir Bedivere has at length obeyed the king’s 
behest, awed by his threat to “rise and slay him with his hands. Arthur has been borne to the marge of 
the mere, and the subject is faithfully rendered alter 1 ennyson s lines be° f innin cr 


Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them and descending they were ware 
l hat all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Hlack-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three queens with crowns of gold. 


Admirably is the mysticism of the theme suggested in these hooded figures, in the sorrowing queens with 
Arthur in their midst, and in the moon-lit mere with the dim shore beyond. In “The Redemption of 
I annhauser, Dicksee has chosen the moment when its subject kneels repentant and in pilgrim garb at the 
bier of Elizabeth, with \ enus, his tempter, disappearing in the background. It is a most expressive picture, 
one not inferior in dramatic power to the “Passing of Arthur." 

Alma Tadema’s “The Sculpture Gallery” is one of the largest and best of his pictures, and little if at 
all inferior to it are his “Audience at Agrippa’s" and “A Dedication to Bacchus.” The latter, a recent work, 
is remarkable lor warmth and richness of coloring, and few could have painted, as he has done, the marble 
pavements of the temple where a procession of bacchantes are waving their garlands, and near them a group 
of barbarians, skin-clad and dusky of hue. \\ ith masterly touch are the fluttering garments portrayed, with their 
delicate folds of drapery, and beautiful is the play of light through the purple canopy, touching to amethyst the 
spotless robes of priest and vestal virgin. Poynter’s Diadumene has for its subject a Greek woman binding her hair 
before stepping into the bath. It is a nude but perfectly chaste figure, without the least suggestion of indelicacy. 
Other works by this celebrated master are “Under the Sea Wall,” “White Roses,” and “On the Terrace.” 
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John Collier, in his “Death of Cleopatra,” depictures Egypt s queen lying crowned and robed near 
dim statues of departed Pharaohs. Charmian is seated at her head with fixed and steadfast gaze, striving as 
it would seem to pierce the shades where her mistress has gone to claim the kiss of Antony. 1 he scttm o 
the picture is admirable, reproducing with historic faithfulness the marble floors, the costly furniture anel jewe D’ 
and all the well-known accessories. “Circe” is represented by Collier in the usual attituele, with luminous esi 
tints and hair whose color almost matches the tawny hue of the tiger that crouches at her feet, with nothing 
of the savage glare which the classic story suggests. 

Ford Madox Brown, the acknowledged master of the preraphaelite school, has done himself an injustice 
by sending two of his feebler works, though worthy of a better place than was accorded them by the committee, 
his “Wicklif on Trial” being placed above the sky-line and his “Romeo and Juliet hung in an obscure corner 
among a number of mediocre paintings. “The Passing Cloud,” by Marcus Stone, tells its own story with 
sufficient clearness and emphasis. “The Race for Wealth ” is a series of five pictures by W. P. Erith, 
showing, under titles which also tell their own tale, the schemings and machinations of an unscrupulous 
adventurer in various phases of his career. “Monmouth Pleading for his Life before James II, by the late 
John Pettie, is an excellent rendition of the subject, the feeble-minded prince grovelling in the dust before the 
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modernized version of the subject, the features of Mary being Anglo-Saxon rather than Hebraic, while those of 
the Christ suggest rather a priest of Buddha, with all the Buddhist’s depth of humility. In different style the 
messiah is treated in hrederick Doodah's “By the Sea of Galilee.” Around him are persons of all ages and 
conditions of life gazing intently on these tristful features, where are fully interpreted the w r ords of Isaiah 
inscribed on the frame: “Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. 

In “Christiana: ad Leones,” by Herbert Schmalz, Christian maidens, dragged to the Roman colosseum 
“wfith ribald jest and vile indignity, are standing amid the brutal gaze of the populace, some in terror and 
some with a martyrs resignation, as they await the approach of the lions which soon will end their sufferings. 
Prinseps “Broken Idol has for its subject a Christian slave, who in a fit of religious zeal has broken one of 
his mistress household gods and is brought before her to answer for his conduct. Deserving of mention are 
lophams “Naamans Wife, Walkers “Convent Garden,” Rooke’s “King Ahab’s Coveting, Coke’s “Hagar, ” 
Pooles “ 1 he Prodigal Son, and “1 he Church Door,” by Burgess. Wyke Bayliss paints the interior of St 
Peters and of Amiens cathedral; from Seymour Lucas comes his “St Pauls,” and from G. A. Storey, his 
“Padre, showing a Spanish interior. “Sunday Morning, Hadley Church,” by Buxton Knight, reproduces one 
of the oldest of English churches, near which, at the battle of Barnet, in 1471, fell the great earl of Wanvick, 
after a hopeless struggle against overwhelming odds. Thus came to an end the first of England’s civil wars— 
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the so-called wars of the Roses. Finally may be noticed in this connection Horsley’s “Hide and Seek, where 
children are at play in a Kentish churchyard, among tombs in every stage of picturesque decay. 

1 he landscape paintings in the British section include some of the finest specimens of contemporary art; 
but these are too well-known to require much detail of description. Among them are “Halcyon Weather’ and 
“Lingering Autumn, by Millais, who has also his “Ornithologist,” “Last Rose of Summer,” “Sweet Emma 
Morland, and the world-famous picture whose title is “Bubbles.” Still another of his works is “Shelling Peas, ” 
where a blonde-face country maid of thoroughly English type is engaged at her task. In the gray background 
above her head is inscribed the dedication of the picture, “To my friend, Frederick Leighton, from John 
Everett Millais. “ I he Hamlet on the Cliff,’ by Peter Graham, is in his usual vigorous style, and even more 
so is his “Caledonia Stern and Wild. Especially fine are the sombre tints of the storm-laden clouds casting 

their dun shadows athwart 
the verdure-clad hills, 
where cattle are tossing 
their horned heads await¬ 
ing the outbreak of the 
tempest. The drawing of 
the figures is perfect, and 
perfect also is the coloring, 
laid on with the hues which 
nature paints and not such 
as the artist imagines 
nature to assume. “Storm 
at Harvest," with its lab¬ 
orers hurrying for shelter 
from a thunder shower, is 
one of the best studies by 
the late John Linnell, rich 
in tone and strong in execu¬ 
tion. Others are Bought- 
on s “\\ inter Sunrise” and 
“Dancing Down the Hay,” 
A u m onier's “ E n g 1 i s h 
Wood, Bretts “Highland 
S u m m e r," Davis’ * ‘Now 
Came Still Evening on, 
“Ripening Sun¬ 


beams,' Fabey's “Distant 
View of Florence,” Har- 
gitt’s “Isle of Skye from 
the Mainland,” Johnson’s 
‘Slopes of Ben Nevis, 
Huson’s “Mists Hun? 

o 

Wide o’er Moor and Fell, 
Leader’s “Conwa y B ay 
a n d the Carnarvonshire 
Coast, Rattray’s “Golden 
October on the Forth, and 
a sketch by J. W. North, 
who takes lor his motif the 
Spenserian couplet: 

Seest how fresh my flowers be 
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spread, 

In lily white and crimson red. 


Something more than a landscape is “The Harvest Moon,” by the late G. II. Mason, a thoughtful and 
suggestive study ot the season o( year when work is over and its fruits are being garnered. Of his three other 
canvases the “Return from Ploughing” comes from the galleries of the queen. “Ploughing” is also the title of 
one of the five paintings by George Clausen, a young and talented artist, whose style is strongly suggestive of 
Millet, not as an imitator, but that he sets forth, as does the French master, the true pathos of peasant life 
and invests it with pictorial harmony of theme. A lad is guiding the team for his father who stands at the 
plough, and in the featuies ol the former can clearly be traced the struggle between his sense of duty and the 
irksomeness of his task. Of this his father is well aware; but all must work, and in his victory over himself 
the boy will pave the way for greater victories, however humble may be his sphere. 
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“Storm Brewing” and “Sunset after a Storm” are from the brush of Henry ^ oor ®’ ^^e^that 
paintings are the strongest in the British section. In the former the .sea is ca m, )L1 NU 1 whose color 

precedes the tempest. Above it the clouds are rolling in heavy masses, pai ti.i y o jscui mg > n 

is in harmony with the greenish blue of the waters. In the latter is well depicted t ie su cn as l xx which 

on which the winds have spent their fury. Overend’s “Victory has for its su ’J c ‘ (a cl 11 'J’ 1 r () ueen 

men are putting off in boats to take possession of a disabled prize. In “1 ie <)() a T i 

Victoria,” Baden-Powell shows a squadron of old-fashioned battle-ships as they lay nil Portsmouth do kg 

more than half a century ago. In “Davy Jones' Locker,” Wyllie depicts a sunken vessel in which a single 

skull is all that remains of her crew. His “Port of London” is a loan from the Fine Art society, and ano c 
of his pictures represents the emperor of Germany and the prince oi Wales inspecting the steamer tll tl 
Spithead. Tuke’s “Sailors Playing Cards” is self-explanatory, as also are J. C. Hooks “ Wreckage from ie 
Fruiter,” T. Graham’s “Last Boat,” Brangwyn’s “Convict Ship,” and Clara Montalba’s “lhames Large o 
Chelsea.” In “A Hopeless Dawn,” by Frank Bramley, arc vividly portrayed the anguished features of two 
women who have passed the night in watching, the sea from which their loved ones will never return, telling 
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>ast life have been purchased for several public 
>rs." Many of his themes are taken from the 
advantage the facile execution of this young and talented artist, who 
r training at the National academy. In Macallum’s “Rocked in the Cradle 
v a partv of mischievous lads, and younger children are looking on in terror 
Among fishing themes are Smvthe’s “Harvest of the Sea and “Boulogne 


Cornwall.' and Hunter’s “Fishers of the North Sea.” 

nes Linton, president of the Royal institute, has in his “Victorious and 

series of paintings illustrating the life of a soldier. “The Last Muster,” by 

pictures in the British section, known, that is, by countless reproductions, 
ital are attending service in chapel. One of them, with head hanging 
oldier at his post; but of this only a few are aware, most of them listening 
>on they also will enter on their rest, as the reward for duty nobly done 
and sufferings patiently endured. 1 he bright red of the scarlet uniforms is relieved by the light that comes 
from the windows and the brownish tints of the wainscoting; yet it is somewhat over-colored, a rare defect in 

England’s collection, which inclines rather to sombreness and austerity of hue. Other of Herkomer’s canvases 

are “Miss Katharine Grant" and “Entranced,” whose motif is explained by the line inscribed below: 

In some diviner mood of self-oblivion solitude. 

In “Sons of the Brave,’ by Philip R. Morris, the scene is also at Chelsea, at the duke of York’s school 
for soldiers orphan boys. Headed by their own band, the lads are marching forth to meet their relatives and 
friends, who are crowding around the gateway — a privilege granted only once a week; for they are being trained 
as soldiers and the strictest of discipline is maintained. Yeames’ “Prisoners of War” is an incident of the 
Napoleonic era, and in Glazebrook s “ C’est 1' Empereur we have Napoleon himself who, as the story goes, 
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finding one of his sentries 
asleep, quietly took from 
him his musket and him¬ 
self stood guard until he 
awoke. But this is not the 
story that the picture tells; 
for the emperor is gazing 
with fixed and fateful look 
on the worn-out sentinel 
whom he has roused from 
troubled dreams. Charlton 
has an ambitious painting 
of the royal jubilee pro¬ 
cession passing through 
Trafalgar square, and in 
another canvas depictures 
an incident in the charge 
of the light brigade where 
the riderless horses of the 
slain, on hearing the bugle- 
call, fall into line with the 
heavy brigade as it ad¬ 
vances to cover the retreat. 

\\ omen are well rep¬ 
resented in the British sec¬ 
tion, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the best 
of the military paintings 
should be from a woman s 
brush. Lady Butler, 
among whose best known 
canvases are “Ouatre Bras 
and “Balaclava,” has here 
“The Roll Call,” first 
exhibited at the Royal 
academy in 1874 and now 
the property of the queen. 
After the battle of Inker- 
mann, a regiment of the 
grenadier guards, or rather 
that which remains of it, 
is being inspected by its 
colonel, who is riding past 

its diminished ranks. It is a strong and impressive study, strong in its simplicity, its pathos, and its fidelitv to 
truth. Says the London Art Journal , “In this line of soldiers worn out with conflict, some wounded, others 
fallen with their dying faces cleaving the snow, there is the terrible but passionless severity of absolute fact. 
1 he supreme merit of the work, in an artistic sense, lies in this very quality of perfect self-control that refuses 
to emphasize any further the misery which has already occurred.” 

One of the most beautiful faces in the British section is that of Mrs Jopling-Rowe s “Dear Lady Disdain.” 
The figure is standing in profile, richly but simply attired, and in these proud, aristocratic features, somewhat 
of the Beatrice type, is fully expressed the title of the picture. As loans from their owners are three canvases 
by Mrs Alma ladema, whose “Blue Stockings, exhibited at the academy in 1877 and in the following year 
at Paris, first established her fame. Miss Childers sends her “Last Survivor of Trafalgar,” who died in 1892, 
aged 100 years; Miss Cohen has her “Little Refugee from Russia,” and Madame Canziani her “Two Little 
Home Rulers,’ the sons of the Earl of Aberdeen, to whom the painting belongs. Among others are “The 
Witch,” by Mrs Stanhope Forbes; a “Water Nymph,” by Blanche Jenkins; “In the Reign of Terror” and 
“The Mistletoe Bough,” by Miss Macgregor; “Eve," by Mrs Anna Lea Merritt, and “The Card Dealer,” by 
Mrs Mary L. Waller. 

To describe in detail the British paintings in water colors would be a tiresome repetition of what has 
already been said, and the more so that they include contributions from several artists whose works have already 
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been passed in review. In the 
names, as John M. Swan and W. 


engravings, etchings, and drawings also reappear not a few of the familiar 
II. Overend, while Tenniel has a number of sketches such as only he can limn. 
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Constructive architecture, though its proper place would have been in this collection, wa g 1 
by the Exposition authorities with civil engineering and public works m the departmen o 1 ) ■ • 

The designs and sketches displayed in the gallery alcoves of the Fine Arts building are m ">< y, > ■ 
and for many purposes, from a parish church to a card and billiard room, and from a mausoleum to a I urk.sh 

bath house. Canadian exhibitiolli contained in the anterooms of the British section, consists entirely of pamtmgs 

in oil and water colors, the latter predominating, and both of excellent quality. le orecosure 

Mortnacre ” by G. A. Reid, is one of the strongest and most interesting works, lhe scene is a Canadian 
house, to the owner of which, his features pallid and worn with long months of suffering, the sheriff is reading 
his doom. Looking at this picture one almost seems to hear the harsh, legal phrases as they fall from 
mouth of the bluff official in inflexible and yet half-pitying tones. Upon the bowed head of his young wife 
and the inquiring faces of his children, one of them still in the cradle, the sick mans gaze is turned mi 1 a 



tender but hopeless expression, and near by an elderly woman, bent with the infirmity of age, completes this 
sorrowful group. “The Visit of the Clockmaker," another of Reid's four canvases, represents a group ol 
flaxen-haired children watching an old man engaged on the task which its title implies. 

In landscapes there are several excellent studies both in oil and water colors, among the former, 
Brymner’s “In County Cork" and “Border of the Forest, Fontainebleau," with others of lake scenery in the 
Rocky mountains, all of them strongly drawn and with sober coloring. By Ede, Jacobi, Watts, and others are 
also works of merit, and in water colors there are Fowler, Fraser, O'Brien, and Mathews, whose pictures are 
too numerous here to be mentioned. Herring fishing in the bay of Fundy is well depictured by Hammond, 
who has also “The Frazer River, Yale" and “The Great Illicilliwaet Glacier, Selkirks.' Knowles has a 
truthful sketch of “Perce Fishermen, Gulf of St Lawrence." In portraiture some of the best canvases are 
by Robert Harris, E. W. Grier, Sarah B. Holden, and Mary A. Bell. A pleasing composition is Alexanders 
‘‘Gatherin'' Plums," where a young peasant girl is seated beneath a lruit-laden tree. "A Venetian Bather, 
by the late Paul Peel, is worthy of this well-known artist whose paintings of nude children are familiar, as 
reproductions, throughout the United States. Its subject is a slender dark-hued Italian girl, standing in front of 
a mirror and dangling a cord and tassel with which a kitten is playing. I he lithe willowy figure of the itt e 
damsel is admirably modelled, and with luminous flesh-tones contrasting against a sombre background. 

“The Founding of Maryland,” by Henry Sandham, is one of the few historic themes, and follows closely 
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the historian’s text. Leonard Calvert and his emigrants, under orders from Lord Baltimore, have landed at 
St Mary’s in the early spring of 1634. The colors are flying and a salute of musketry is answered by the guns 
of a vessel anchored in the river, while a group of Indians gaze stolidly on the pageant, wondering what it 
means. Among the minor pictures there are many of excellent workmanship, as Brownwell s “Lamp Light 
and Dyonnet’s “Statuary,’’ with their play of light and shade in carefully studied tones. 1 he latter repiesents 
the interior of a statuary’s workshop, and by J. M. F. Adams is a well executed painting of a studio where 
the soft hues of twilight are rendered with delicate touch. Worthy of note also are borsters cxossips, 
Challener’s “Forty Winks on a Sunday Afternoon,” and Morrice’s “Early Morning Effect on the Conway, 
whose scene is the coast of Wales. The entire collection forms a most creditable display, and the more so 
that the public galleries refused to contribute of their treasures. 

In Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and elsewhere in the Australias are art galleries, both public and 
private, which would be no discredit to the art centres of Europe and America. Here are collections gathered 
by the ablest critics in the mother country, and by the Australians themselves, in whose homes will be found 
some of the choicest works displayed at international exhibitions. Local artists make a special study of the 



scenery of their own country, in whose flora and fauna are opportunities for novel and striking effects. Not a 
few of their pictures have been hung in prominent places in Paris salons and in the Royal academy at London, 
while space is accorded onl\ to artistic merit. Certain it is that the Australian contribution of more than 200 
specimens from the National art gallery deserved better than to be relegated to an upper gallery alcove, where 
room w T as found for only a score of paintings, the remainder being displayed in Australia house. While this 
was due to a misunderstanding, it would seem that an area sufficient for the purpose might have been spared 
from the ample limits assigned to Great Britain and her colonies. 

()t sculpture there is but a single piece, and that is a portrait bust in marble of Arthur Kenwick, 
commissioner for New South Wales, by the Italian artist Simonetti. Sydney with its picturesque harbor, as 
viewed from the North Shore, is an excellent sample of colonial art by C. II. Hunt, as also are Lister’s “After 
the Shower in oil and his Ncwv England landscapes in water colors. “The Upper Nepean,” by Piguenit, is a 
well executed painting of river scenery, especially as to its color scheme, the steep rocky shore with its dense 
growth of primeval forest being brought into strong relief by light and cloud effects. Here is one of the most 
romantic of Austialian landscapes, and of historic interest; for through the valley of this river the first exploring 
parties penetrated fax into the densely wooded ranges of the Blue mountains, many of them never to return. 
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Glimpses of the Shoalhaven river are well portrayed in the water colors of Full wood and Ashton, the former 
of whom has an oil painting of “The Station Boundary,” a typical Australian scene, and the latter one of 
“The Prospector,” taking for his theme a mining episode of the Pacific coast. Of other canvases mention will 
be made in connection with the national exhibit, where colonial art finds adequate expression. 


The German exhibits, except for architectural models and designs, are included in the collective display 
of the German Art association, in which are represented all the branches included in the Fine Arts department. 
By critics the German galleries have been closely scanned, and to all classes of visitors are full of interest; for 
in art, as in music and poetry, the Fatherland looks back on a glorious past, and the works of its great 
masters belong not only to their own but to all civilized countries. Especially in plastic art has Germany 
exercised a powerful influence on other nations, and while herself adopting the best features of foreign schools, 
has treated them in independent lines, so that in the better class of works, whether those of ancient or modern 
masters, there is a strong individual character. 

In the opening years of the present century we find both painters and sculptors in close communion with 



the antique, such artists as Thorwaldsen and Rauch, Overbeck and Cornelius inclining to classical compositions, 
at times in the severest of classic style. Of more modern schools, and especially in their canvases, naturalism 
is the pervading characteristic, and this, it must be admitted, has been carried to excess, even to the rejection 
of the ideal and beautiful, and the exaltation of the coarse and commonplace. Rather than be untrue to nature, 
they would reproduce nature in her most repulsive moods, though the effect be positively hideous. But of 
comparatively recent art there are many works in other vein, as in the visionary subjects of Gabriel Max with 
their richness of coloring, the genre paintings of 
Franz Defregger, and the historic depictions of 
Becker, Schrader, and Richter. So with Bdcklin 
and Feuerbach, the former a student of the an¬ 
tique and the latter imparting a supernatural tone 
to his weird and fanciful landscapes, peopled with 
monsters and chimeras dire. 

In architecture the German section is espe¬ 
cially strong, fully representing the progre 
in this direction since the unification of tin 
pire. Of late the tendency has been to c 
from the Hellenism characteristic of the t 
half of the century, in favor of the lighter 
of the Italian renaissance, now widely adopl 
state and monumental architecture. Of this 
are evidences in the various museums and military 
schools, in the Imperial post-office and especially 
in the German Reichstag, recently completed in 
the most florid style of the renaissance. Even in 
business and private buildings this tendency may 
be traced, and as it would seem is destined to 
become universal, except in ecclesiastical architec¬ 
ture, where preference is given to the Gothic order. 

Among the hundred or more pieces of stat¬ 
uary contained in the German section there are none 
to be preferred to Brutt’s “Eve and Her Children, 
a contribution from the National gallery at Berlin. 

In a life size figure of marble the mother of the 
human race is represented with one of her babes 
nestling in her arms and the other clinging around 
her neck — the infancy of Cain and Abel. It is 
the personification of proud and contented matron - 
hood, all unconscious of the tragedy which time 
would bring to her doors. “Rescued is a large 
bronze group whose subject is a fisherman bearing 
in his arms an unconscious woman, her clothing 
torn from her shoulder and her hair a tangled 
clinging mass. Smaller works by this sculptor, 
and both in perfect pose, are his “Bathing Girl” and 
and standing forth in all the bold insolence of tarnished womanhood. 

Max Kruse has sent one of his most powerful studies, “The Messenger of Victory from Marathon,” a 
youth running at full speed, one hand clutching at his heart, which soon will cease to beat, and in the other 
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Phryne,” the latter flinging the drapery from her form 
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a laurel branch which proclaims the issue of the fight. Uphues “Archei is a bronze , ithletic 

standing with arms uplifted as he watches the arrow speeding from his bow. Another iepiocuc . 

manhood is by Franz Stuck, its subject with every muscle brought into play, with head thioun >at v < ' * 

chest as he slowly raises a burden almost greater than he can bear. Klein's ‘‘Mortal Embrace repicsu . 
man struggling with a lion, and Siemering has a heroic statue of "Victory, armor-c ac anr wt i ‘ ” 
mounted helmet. Sommer's “The Devil Takes to Himself Wings" represents his sable majesty \vi i 
pinions of a bat and with orthodox horns and hoofs, amusing himself by catching the. us tint 

legs, over which the slow-creeping hand is extended. .. . , a 

Historic subjects are numerous, including portrait busts of Bismaick and \ on Molt a , i iam anc 
William II, by Bruno Kruse, Franz Ochs, Begas, and others. Somewhat of a novelty in sculptural design is 
Max Kleins “Woman’s Head, with brown hair and drapery around the white maible taee and nee \ 1 p c 1 s 

has two plaster reliefs of Christ healing the sick. Ottos “\estal Maiden, a delicate conception, is a oa ^ 
from the National gallery, as also is Eberlcin’s “Bulling out the 1 horn. Kieseh has several subjects, o w 11( 
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s “ nincling on her annuals show the touch 
ire- Maison's “Negro Riding on a Mule” and 


•ral displav <»{ aquarelles, engravings, and etchings, all branches 
ore ambitious works relating to historic and spectacular subjects 
and falling short in the achievement, wanting in clearness and 
fte-n muddy and opaque. Nevertheless there are many excellent 
i to grouping and light. To the majority of visitors they are 
somewhat of a novelty; for while brench and Italian art were familiar to all, and Dutch and English art were 
not unknown, there are few who were acquainted with the works of German masters. Of special interest are 
the pictures of domestic life, their subjects treated not as studio models but as living realities, with nothing of 
the commonplace or conventional treatment elsewhere displayed in similar themes. Many of them differ but 
little from the style that prevailed in the opening decades of the century; the composition is almost identical; 

the figures, features, postures, and accessories almost the same; and here also is noticed the same conscientious 
painstaking and earnest seeking after truth. 

Libermann, who holds high rank as a genre painter, sends two of his canvases, “Street in a Dutch 
"Village and 1 he Max Barn, the latter a typical agricultural scene. Knaus has a spirited composition whose 
title is “ 1 he Duel Behind the Hedge.’ It is barely three feet square, but valued, as is said by the secretary 
of the German commissioner, at $15,000. It tells its own story, the old story of schoolboys settling their 
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quarrel by a stand-up fight. Two of them are pommelling each other lustily, and around these central figures 
is a group of excited urchins watching the outcome and insisting on fair play, h ire facial expression is perfect, 
and so minute is the elaboration of detail that we wonder how such a wealth of meaning could be crowded into 
so little space. In Vautier’s “At the Sick Bed a young husband with pained and anxious look is holding the 
hand of his wife, doubtful, as it seems, whether she will ever rise from her couch. Under a similar title Lessing 
paints a physician visiting a poor and friendless girl in her garret. “The Emigrant’s Wife” and “Solitude,” by 
Alberts, Andorffs “Village of Spessart, ” and Bachmann’s “Wedding Morn” are all attractive studies. “Fishing 
in Norway,” by Ekinas, or Eckenaes, tells its simple story in the neatest style of pictorial art. “Sabbath Rest,” 
by Franz Defregger, is well worthy of its title, as also is “Before the Dance,” a Tyrolean scene, with youths 
and maidens clustered in the foreground awaiting the waltz music to be furnished by zither players stationed in 
the corner, while seated at table in picturesque attire the older folk are enjoying themselves with pipe and 
beer-mug. 1 he damsels arc fair enough to look upon, rosy and plump, but somewhat too baby-faced, one would 
think, for German tastes. “Ihe Great and the Small is a humorous sketch by Karl Rbchling, where a soldier 
belonging to one of the line regiments is drinking from the canteen of a guardsman. 

Portraiture is a strong feature in the German galleries, its strength consisting not in the number but in 
the theme and quality of the paintings. 1 hey are not overloaded as are other sections with mediocre and 
uninteresting subjects, but bring to life their most famous men in the canvases of their foremost artists. In 



the Berlin Congress, for instance, \ on Werner, a director of the academy ot Berlin, depicts one of the 
most important conferences of the age, the peace of Europe depending on its issues, while each of its members 
was or became a statesman or soldier of renown. But this is something more than portraiture, and in their 
proper sense portraits are not plentiful in the German section. Among the best of them are Lenbach's 
Bismarck and Leo XIII, both full of life and character, and with all the antithesis of feature and facial 
expression which the subject invites. Others are Heyser’s picture of Joachim, the violinist, Hildebrand’s “Queen 
Louise,” Max’ “Katharina Emerich," Knaus’ “Helmholtz” and “Mommsen,” Janssen’s “Inspector Holthausen,” 
and Smiths “Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian poet, most of them contributions from the National gallery. 

Religious themes are more numerous than might have been expected from a nation which inclines so 
strongly to skepticism. “ 1 he Shepherds Receive the lidings” is a modernized version of the subject bv Fritz 
Von Uhde, who like other German students of sacred history sees nothing supernatural in the episodes which 
he portrays. To them it appears that Christ is more needed to-day in the boulevards of Paris or Berlin than 
he was two thousand years ago in the streets of Jerusalem, and hence it is not inconsistent to portray in 
modern fashion the sublimated lesson of his life. 1 he angel is a reality and not a phantom, a woman angel, 
and costumed with due regard to nineteenth century notions of propriety. Her features are noble, dignified, 
and almost beatific; but as she tells her story to a group of shepherds attired in homespun, it is evident that 
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her message while received with reverence, is accepted only as relating to one who was born to be merely a 
man among men. -The Holy Evening,” as the Germans call their Christmas eve, makes no pretensions to 
hulean environment. The scene, which might be almost anywhere, represents a wintry landscape shrouded m 
twilight after a heavy fall of snow. A country girl, bare-headed and with shawl wrapped close around her, is 
leaning against a straggling fence, as she carries homeward her slender effects. It is a pleasing study without 
any striving after sensationalism, but inferior in coloring to its sister painting, with its low, soft, restful tones, 
and its star setting amid the gray hues of morn. Among other religious subjects are Brachts “Mount Sinai 

and “Before the Walls of Jeru¬ 
salem;” Griitzner’s “Cloister 
Kitchen” and “Monks at Sup¬ 
per,” these in anything but 
religious mood; Papperitz’ 

“Salome,” Stockmeyer’s “Peter 
Went Out and Wept Bitterly,” 
and a study by Dettman, who 
takes for his text the passage 
from Genesis III in which the 
curse of labor, if curse it be, is 
indicted on the human race. 

Landscape, marine, and 
nautical themes are plentiful in 
the German section. Among 
the first are Baisch’s “Spring 
Day in Bavaria,” Kallmorgen’s 
“Beginning of Spring,” Mal- 
chen’s “North German Land¬ 
scape,” Max Schmidt's “Land¬ 
scape from the River Spree,” 
and Berkemeier’s “After the 
Shower.” Norm an n, whose 
marine paintings are among the 
features of the Norwegian sec¬ 
tion, has here his “Summer 
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FISHERMAN, ISRAELS 


row Escape the British channel, 
where, in the dim and misty, 
light ot the young moon, a huge 

steamer is bearing down on a tiny craft which flashes a light upon her as she crosses her bows. Karl Saltzmann 
has for his subject Emperor William II on board a whaler off the Norway coast. A harpoon has just been 
thrown from a mortar at a whale which is partly in sight, and the emperor is watching the effect of the shot. 
A high wind is blowing and the billows are rising rapidly, their height and volume expressed in hard but 
forcible tones. “A Hamburg Pilot,” by Bohrdt, shows its subject rowed by a party of sailors toward a vessel 
which looms up between them and the horizon. In Schoenleber's “High Tide" fishing boats are lviim in safetv 
within a pier against which the waves are breaking angrily. “In the Lagoons of Venice” by this artist is an 
excellent study, and free from the luminosity of coloring that marks the conventional treatment of this well-worn 
subject. Hochhaus has a view of a navy yard where a corvette is under construction, and Iloecker shows a 
man-of-war with a group of sailors on the gun-deck, cleaning and polishing their rifles. “Rafting on the Isar” 
is by Karl Knabl, who has also a sketch entitled “In the Gray of Mornim 
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I dinters of martial subjects love to depict the kaisers and their generals amid the peaceful pageantry of 
war * One of the largest pictures in the German galleries is Hans Schmidt’s “Parade before the Emperor,” 
his majesty appearing at the head of a Uhlan regiment, with the empress on horseback and an imposing array 
of mounted officers in handsome uniforms. On one side is the band of the white cuirassiers, and among the 
spectators aie many famous captains. “ 1 he Disaster, by Brandt, shows a group of Russian cavalry defending 
themselves as best they can in a court-yard where they have taken refuge. Rosen has a well executed battle 
scene, that of Stoezek, where the Poles and Russians were unequally matched. Franz Adam’s “Battle of 
Orleans is little better than a panoramic painting, with ambitious design falling lamentably short in technique 
and execution. In better taste are Schuchs “Parade, Becker’s “Vidette,” and Boddien’s “After the Battle.” 

Rocholl s W hom the Nurembergers Would Keep 1 hey Must Hang is an interpretation on canvas of an 
ancient Nuremberg legend. 

History and mythology find little expression in the German galleries. First among the latter may be 
mentioned I humann s “Psyche; but this is too well known in countless reproductions to require description. 
Beckers “Feast in the Doge’s Palace,' a National gallery painting, is a powerful and elaborate composition; 
but in the figures and faces of the women there is more of the German than the Venetian type. Hildebrand 
has a large and strongly drawn picture 
of Tullia attempting to drive her chariot 
over the body of her murdered father. 

Herterich s “Saint George, in lull pan¬ 
oply and on gray charger mounted, 
places its subject in the midst of a forest 
at early dawn, half veiled in the rising 
mist. It is an over fanciful depiction of 
a commonplace personage who, as Gibbon 
relates, made his fortune at the expense 
of his honor by swindling the Roman 
authorities in a contract lor provisions. 

Pietschmann’s “Polyphemus Fishing” 
represents this mythical monster by the 
sea-shore, where he is capturing youths 
and maidens who shall presentlv furnish 
forth his repast. In contrast with his 
repulsive figure are the summer sky and 
landscape which surround him. redolent 
with the breath of flowers. 

“ I he Rolling Mill, also a National 
gallery picture, is the only oil painting 
from Adolf Menzel, who with several 
others, as Dettmann, Hermann, Hertel, 
and Skarbina, appears to better advan¬ 
tage in the water color collection. In 
the latter Bartels has two excellent 
studies, whose themes are “Waves” 
and “Moonlight Night on the French 
Coast. ” In pen drawings Menzel is also 
prominent and there is a fair assort¬ 
ment of etchings and engravings. The 

. . ii. STUDY OF A RUSSIAN PEASANT. VOS 

architectural models and designs are 

mainly of church and public edifices, and include a large exhibit from the Imperial Ministry of public works. 


The Austrian collection bears strong traces of the German school, but inclines more to history, mythology, 
and romance, in which a few valuable studies are interspersed among a large number of spectacular paintings, 
lo the latter class belongs, lor instance, Broziks “ Fenstersturtz, showing how, at the city of Prague, a 
deputation of Bohemian protestants, whom the emperors counsellors refused to treat with tolerance, settled 
the controversy by hurling them out of the window. In this incident of the Thirty Years’ war are portrayed 
with ghastly realism the agony and terror of the doomed. A smaller and better picture is his “First 
Communion of the Hussites,” where John IIuss, the first martyr of the reformation, holds aloft a cup of 
consecrated wine, his followers kneeling around him, and in their features the ecstasy of faith and fervor which 
erelong would lead them to the stake. 

“Never Retreat,” a contribution from the emperor, is by Julius Von Payer, who takes for his subject an 
episode in the Arctic expedition of 1S72-4, of which he was one of the commanders. It is painted, as only it 
could be painted, by one who has taken part in the scene which he describes. The men are on the verge of 
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starvation and in mutinous temper; but to turn back is certain death; and as they listen to the inspiring wolds 
of their leader, they resolve to share his fate. The story is told as no words could tell it, so that one seems 
to be an actual spectator of this incident of twenty years ago, with the central figure standing erect and 
fearless among his dispirited followers. In “The Story of the Hero,” where a soldier returned from the wars is 
relating his adventures, Munkaczy does not appear at his best, and this is the only canvas from an artist 
whose pictures occupied an entire wall at a recent Paris exhibition. In “Christ and the Women, by Goltz, 
and in Schmid’s “Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me,” the topics are treated in the modernized fashion, 
which appeals more to the understanding than to the heart. 

Landscapes are few in the Austrian galleries, and of such as there are the scenery is fanciful rather than real. 
Among the best are Simm’s “Indian Summer” and those by Eugen Jettel, whose “Ramsau Scenery is a loan 
from the gallery of Prince Liechenstein. Even the sea is idealized by Austrian painters, and its waters and shores 
made the medium of expression for mythological or imaginary themes. In Knuepfer’s ‘Tight of 1 ritons two 
mermen are contesting for the ownership of a mermaid, who is seated on a jutting ledge of rock, placidly 
awaiting the issue of the combat. In his “Eternal Siren, the sea only is painted, as the siren whose voice is 
never stilled. Both pictures are among the best marine studies in this section, the former being a loan from 

tli/> 'i nn A n m \r (A finp 'A t \ IT'D Tin. 





In Wertheimer’s “Vision” a fair 
goddess of the deep stretches out 
her arms toward a sailor, who is 
leaning over the side of his boat. 
Intensely realistic are the tortured 
frame and features of Hirschl’s 
“Prometheus, with vultures tear¬ 
ing at his vitals and ocean nymphs 
swimming around him as though in 
mockery. A more pleasing study 
by this artist is his “Wedding Pro¬ 
cession at Pompeii. “Morning on 
the Shore,” and others are by 
Florian Wiesinger, one of the fore¬ 
most of Austria’s women painters. 

There are some excellent 
figure paintings in the collection, 
first among which may be men¬ 
tioned “The Five Senses, ” a panel 
picture by Hans Makart. The 
forms are nude and beautifully 
modelled, with the purity of ex¬ 
pression which a true artist can 
give to nature unadorned. Sight 
is personified by a comely maiden 
o is looking at herself in a 
Tor; hearing by one with head 
inclined in the attitude of a list¬ 
ener; feeling by a mother with a 
m'HpU m in? babe on her shoulder; tasting, by 
a woman in whose hands is the 
forbidden fruit; and smelling, by 
one whose face is hidden in a 
I I spray of blossoms. In “The Fal- 
j coner, ” by this artist, its subject 

appears to be gazing on the spec¬ 
tator with eyes as piercing as those 
of the bird which is perched on 
his hand. In “The Master of the 
richly furnished interior, with the dogs leaping around 
him eager for the chase. “God Bless W>u,” by hranz Defregger, also represented in the German section, is a 
drinking scene, with men making merry over their tankards and girls looking on with roguish aspect. His 

girl caressing her pet, with bare-footed urchins standing by. 
a sturdy little lad is peeling an orange for his sister, are 
excellent depictions of every-day life among the poor. “Gypsy at the Hearth” is the best of Pettenkofen’s 
canvases. “Adventures in the Lottery,” a loan from the emperor, is by Joseph Gisela, who has other valuable 
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Hounds, by Hans Canon, a huntsman is standing in 


“Children Playing with a Dog” shows a little 
These, with Blaas' “The Good Brother,” where 
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woiks on exhibition. Of miscellaneous themes there are Leopold Mullers “Market Place in Cairo,” Thoren’s 
A Wolf! and Schindlers “Saw-mill in Oberweissenbach, the two first academy paintings and the last the 
property of the emperor, as also are among others Bachers “Mater Dolorosa, Huber’s “Fighting Cows,” and 
Molls “Roman Ruins in Schoenbrunn. ” 

Among the best of the portraitures are Hubers “George Washington and Angeli's pictures of Stanley 
the explore! and of the architect Schmidt, the latter an academy painting. Hans temples sketches include one 
of William Unger. In the etchings and engravings are reproduced by Michalek the features of Haydn and 
Beethoven, and by Unger those of Rembrandt and the sons of Rubens. In statuary Tilgner has a zinc bust 
of the emperor; Breneck, a bronze relief of Wagner; Weigl, bronze statuettes of Mozart and Beethoven, these 
with a handful of minor works completing the collection. 



In the Belgian galleiies is a partial reflex of the French collections, and to describe them in detail would 
be much to lepeat much of what has already been said. But they are not merely a reflex; for here are many 
works m original vein and of unquestionable merit, showing that the spirit of the Flemish masters still lives in 
the countiy of the \ an Fycks, of Rubens and Ouintin Matsys. 1 he selection was made with the utmost care, 
onl) the best canvases of the best artists finding favor with the jury appointed by the Belgian government. 

In statuary theie are seveial works from Paul de \ igne, who takes for his subjects classical and 
mediaeval characters. Des En- 

fans’statuettes “After the Walk” __ 

and “La Nique” are in excellent 
taste, as also is his marble bust 
of Manon Lescant. Van Beur- 
den’s “Forced Bath” and “Ouint- 
m IVIatsy's in Boyhood are skil¬ 
fully modelled, the former in 
cire perdue. Van der Straeten’s 
bronzes of the seasons, from the 
Yerkes collection, and his marble 
bust of Worth are of excellent 
workmanship, as also are the 
bronzes of De Tombay and the 
statuettes of Albert Hambresin, 
the latter portraying fifteenth 
century impersonations. By 
Charlier, Le Roy\ Joris, Willelms 
and others are treated a variety 
of topics ranging from the inno¬ 
cence of childhood to the ferocity 
of a polar bear. 

More than a hundred oil 
paintings and less than a score 
of water colors are contained in 
the Belgian section, covering the 
same ground as in other galleries, 
though somewhat weak in portraiture and still life subjects. In landscapes “Snow Effect” and “Avenue ol 
Oaks, the scene of which is in the neighborhood of Antwerp, are by Francois Lamoriniere, to whom was 
awarded the great diploma at the International Exposition in Berlin. “The Storm and “Setting Sun at Sea,’ 
by 7 Adrien Le May r eur, are the most powerful of the marine paintings. Farasyn’s “Embarkation of Emigrants 
at Antwerp and Jan Verhas “the Martyrs of the Beach and “The Walk on the Dyke at Heist-sur-Mer’ 
are works ot decided merit. In a panel of portraits Jean Nan Beers reproduces the features of Henri Rochefort, 
Ada Ivehan as Lady' deazle, and Mrs Brown Potter as the Lady of Lyons. Of “Charles VI and Odette” it 
need only be said that it is from the brush of Albrecht De Vriendt. “Last Days of Pompeii and “Episode 
of an Inundation, Dardrecht are ably depicted by Ernest Slingeneyer, and among other canvases worthy ol 
note are “The Holy Week in Seville,” by r the late Nicaise De Ixeyser, and “The Will of Christopher Columbus,’ 
by Pierre Joseph \ erhaert. “bruit, by' Berthe Art, is the only work that the pastellists have to show; but ol 
engravings, etchings, and drawings there is a fair collection, including studies after Van Eyck, Rubens, and 
Donatello. 


A COOK VAN DER MAAREL 


the Dutch and, as I have said, the British galleries, but especially^ the Dutch, are among the few 
sections where performance has exceeded anticipation. Much was of course expected from the land of Rembrandt 
and Teniers, of Terburg, Ruysdael, and Paul Potter, and here, at least, there were none who turned away 
with a sense of disappointment. Rather did they linger among these masterpieces, returning again and again 
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for a further realization of their manifold excellencies. If in the French, Italian, and perhaps in the nite 
States galleries there may be more that appeals to our sense of the beautiful, we shall nowheie find moie 
striking landscape and pastoral effects, more vigorous depiction of storm and sea, more life-like genie and 
figure paintings, whether of man or beast, more skilful blending of light and shade, more perfect s}mphon) o 
coloring. Here is especially noticed the faculty of reproducing form in masses, and yet with a minuteness and 
accuracy of detail which is one of the first principles of art, while not appearing on the surface except in the general 
effect. In this and other qualities the Dutch collection stands in the front of contemporary schools of painting. 

In nothing perhaps does the Dutch artist appear to better advantage than in his descriptions of home 
life, the life of a people where the arts of domesticity have received their highest development. None know 
better how to give to home a homelike charm, how to invest the rude life of peasantry and fishermen with 
tenderness of sentiment, with the simplicity and earnestness which belong to the nature as to the art of the 
Hollander. Here also pathos is depicted, often with infinite depth of feeling, suggested rather than expressed 
in subdued but masterly tones. Take, for instance, Israels’ masterpiece, “Alone in the World. At a first 



glance the casual observer might see nothing in this famous picture but an aged and sorrow-stricken man seated 
near the bedside of his dead wife. Hut looking deeper, he will find in this small and dimly lighted chamber 
a wonderful intensity of expression. The man is gazing, not at the body but away from it, gazing with the 
mute and hopeless stare of one who is wounded almost unto death; so that we wonder whether he will ever 
rise from his seat, and if so, whither he will betake him, now that he has lost the one object which made life 
worth the living. I here are none to comfort him, and there is no palliation of his misery, nor anything that 
suggests it. I he furniture is of the plainest; on the table stand a pitcher and glass; but there is nothing else 
that shows how the last suffering hours of the lifeless woman were alleviated. In no picture that we call to 
mind has its title been more fully expressed. It is the incarnation of woe, and in all the realm of art we shall 
search in vain for a more pathetic subject. In other of Israels’ canvases, and especially in his “ Fisherwomen 
at Zandvoort, where a group of women are awaiting their husbands’ return from a perilous trip, is displayed 
his power of suggestion amid seeming poverty of detail. Here also and in his “Summer Day on the Shore” 
is shown how spacious a landscape can be fashioned under his brush, and how perfect in low strong tones of 
coloring. “Type of a Fisherman is a perfect type of its kind, and typical also of Israels’ style of portraiture. 
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A powerful death-bed scene is depicted by Hubert Vos, but not with the touch of an Israels; nor are 
the works of this painter, though of unquestionable merit, in the true style of Dutch art, of which lor the most 
part they have only a trace. In his “ Pauvres Gens,” the scene is a peasant’s cottage, where the father of a 
family lies dead. His wife is kneeling at his side in the first agony of grief, and at the foot of the bed sits 
the aged father, his head bowed in prayer. Near by stands a little child, gazing sorrowlully around the 
chamber of death and wondering what it means. At the opposite side a young girl is holding an infant in her 
arms, and another child is looking on with dazed and terrified expression, brom a small window comes a dim 
green light, its tone in keeping with this abode of sorrow. “A Room in a Brussels Almshouse is the work 
for which Vos received his first gold medal at a Paris exhibition. lo depict a number of old women seated 
at a table or standing in groups is not an agreeable theme; but the subject is treated for all it is worth. In 
“The Angelus on the Zuyder Zee” there is more of the Dutch flavor than in any of his paintings here 



exhibited. Again the central figure is an old woman, who is seated in a capacious chair, none too large for 
her portly form, and on hearing the sound of the bell looks upward in prayer from the pan of potatoes which 
she is peeling in her lap. At her side a little boy turns from his play with bended knee, and a young girl 
with beautiful features stands in reverent attitude. It is a homelike study, with quaintness of environment, and 
yet with much tenderness of sentiment. Other works by this artist are “A Breton Interior,” “Study of a 
Russian Peasant,” and a full length portrait of Wilhelmina, the infant queen of Holland, attired in mourning, 
and standing in a marble hall with roses scattered at her feet. Still another delineator of cottagers and their 
affairs is Albert Neuhuys, among whose canvases are some beautiful idyls, especially in his “Sunlight,” where 
a wealth of sentiment is thrown around the simple figures of a baby and a goat. “In the Garden, by Never 
and “A Cook,” by Maarel arc simple and pleasing compositions. “Surprised,” by Boks, shows a party of 
servants, feasting at their master’s expense, suddenly disturbed by his reappearance, attended by a ferocious bull-dog. 

What Jozef Israels is as a figure painter, that is Hendrik William Mesdag as a painter of the sea. In 
all his works is shown a careful scrutiny of nature; and we know not whether most to admire his truthful 
interpretation of the troubled waters, or his splendid domelike skies, with low horizon line and massive cloud 
effect, swept by fierce northern gales. Nowhere is ocean’s storm more powerfully portrayed than in his favorite 
canvas, the title of which is “In Danger.” The wind is blowing dead ashore, and beneath a dark lowering sky, 
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on a sea almost as dark, a vessel is battling with the fury of the tempest. It is a striking composition, treated 
with a master's touch, though less pleasing than the more placid scenes which he knows so well how to pain . 
In his “Summer Morning at Scheveningen," a combination of landscape and marine, fishermen are moving 
toward their boats over a sea-beach glistening in the morning sun, with background of sand-dunes dotted here 
and there with tufts of verdure. In "Ready to Sail Out " the boats have been pushed to the edge of ic 
waves, with sails unfurled, and a moment later will be speeding on their way. Both scenes are full of vital y, 
and in both are accurate versions of the life of fisher folk. j. II. L. de Haas, though one of the foremost ol 
marine painters, is represented only by animal studies, in one of which is also a landscape elfect. In it 
United States, where for half a century has been his home, he is best known by his graphic depiction o 
“Farragut’s Fleet Passing New Orleans." War is not a favorite subject among Dutch artists, and is here repre¬ 
sented only by a few minor works, among the best of which arc Papendiechts Aitilleiy Review at tlcl 

Of all the pictures in Holland's galleries there are none more essentially Dutch than those ot Jakob Mans 
who like Constable has never gone far afield for his subjects, but finds them almost at lus door, A noted 


*1 



character is Jakob, with all an artist's eccentricity, and except for his brother William,. the only one here 
represented of a great family of painters. Says one of his brethren of the craft, “Maris will sit lor half a day 
on the bank of a canal. Then he will goto his studio and paint for a month—not what he has seen but what 
he thinks ” Among his five oil paintings in this section, with one in the loan collection elsewhere described, 
his “Canal at Rotterdam” is a finished study; but “The Two Mills” shows to better advantage his vigor and 
naturalness of style. There is no elaboration of foreground, and no striving after external effect; he enters at 
once on the subject, the central feature of which is merely a couple of windmills with the ubiquitous Dutch 
canal. The richer tones of the painting are reserved for its cloud effects, with dense gray masses rolling up 
from the Zuyder Zee, illumined with sunbeams which almost pierce the veil, suggesting but not revealing a 
blue expanse of sky beyond. Beautiful indeed is the play of light and shade, and perfect the harmony ot 
coloring. A similar theme is chosen in the “Scene in Amsterdam,” one of Wysmuller’s canvases, but less skil¬ 
fully treated. Roelofs’ “Mills near Rotterdam” are the quaintest of old-fashioned windmills surrounded with a 
landscape that is unmistakably Dutch. A more finished study is the “Mill at Abcoude, by this artist, a 
landscape painter whose works are freely displayed in the Amsterdam museum. So with Gabriel, who paints 
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with equal facility windmills, harvest fields, and scenes tiom village lilc. 
sketches, hardly to be dignified with the name of landscapes, have been 
galleries. Of late he has studied much in England, and has here two pictures 


Ten Cate’s blithe and bright hued 
seen and admired in scores of art 
of the Thames at low and high tide. 

“Winter” is a finely 


executed study by Meulen, 
who has also on exhibition 
“A Sandy Road ’ and “At 
the kiverSide." De Bock’s 
“Summer Evening” is 
perhaps the best of his 
three contributions. Blom- 





mers’ “Eishing for Shrimps 
at Scheveningen” is a neat 
and pleasing picture. 
Apol’s ‘ ‘ T h aw on the 
River Yssel” depicts in 
faithful colors the dreariest 
of wintry scenes. Jansens 
“In the Docks shows a 
huge steamer lying in one 
of the busy waterways of 
Amsterdam. 

Within recent years 
Holland has lost three of 
her masters, each of whom 
excelled in his line; 
Mauve, as a painter of ani¬ 
mal figures and landscape 
sketches, Bosboom, whose 
forte was ecclesiastical 

architecture, especially church interiors, and Artz, who knew well how to interpret the simple story of peasant 
life. But all of them live in their works, and are well represented in the Dutch collection. Of Mauve s four 
subjects, apart from the one in the loan collection, “Ploughing the Eields is rich in color effect, while “Cows 
Going Home is painted as only he can paint, and “Pasture Near the Dunes is a pleasing landscape study. 
Artz was a pupil of Israels; and though not in the foremost rank, shows a keen insight into nature’s secrets, 

tale and appealing more to the sympathies than to the imagination, yet with 

irchitcctural scheme is skilfully transcribed. 
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genre artists, Gerke Henkes 
and Bastert, whose crisp 
and brightly c o 1 o r e d 
sketches find many patrons. 
From the latter is “ The 
Fall of the River Vecht, 
an excellent specimen of 
his light and facile method. 

A feature in the 
Dutch section is the num¬ 
ber of contributions from 
women, all of them chosen 
solely on the ground of 
merit; for no favor was 
shown by the jury of selec¬ 
tion; nor was there aught 
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of sentiment. “They were better than many of the male contributors, says the commissioner, “and were taken 
only for that reason.” By Madame Mesdag van Houten, wife of the marine painter, and by Miss Abrahams 
are excellent studies instill life and miniature landscape. Marie Bilders van Bosse reproduces “One of Natuies 
Secluded Nooks,” for which her brush is famous. Marguerite Rosenboom’s “Garlands of Roses are painted to 

perfection, and Henriette Ronner, whose specialty is in animal figures, has three of her compositions. 1 herese 

Schwartze has life-like por¬ 
traits of herself and her 
mother; but a more am¬ 
bitious work by this artist 
is “The Orphan Girls at 
Amsterdam.” A group of 
young women attired in 
red and black, with white 
caps and kerchiefs, is gath¬ 
ered around a piano, one 
of them playing and the 
others singing a hymn, some 
with bowed heads, some 
with eyes uplifted, and all 
in reverential attitude. 
Many of the faces are ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, and in 
this simple, touching theme 
is a wonderful depth of 
expression — the sadness of 
bereavement, and yet with 
trustfulness and love de¬ 
pictured in these comely 
features which tell no 
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tale of fear. 



The Dutch section is one of the few in which the water colors are not inferior to the paintings in oil, 
with the same truth and power of conception and execution, and with the effect as well sustained. Among 
their artists oils and water colors are interchangeable mediums of expression, the best qualities of the one being 
repeated in the other, with similar 
themes and modes of treatment, and 
without confusion or repetition. To 
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works in the Dutch galleries and the 
loan collection; we find in all the 
unmistakable touch of the great 
master, one who is perfectly at home 
in the lighter as in the more power¬ 
ful method of depiction. In addition 
to Israels there are Mesdag, Maris, 
and Hubert Vos, De Haas, Ten Cate, 
and others, while as to women there are all who have been mentioned as among the leading painters in oil. 
In etchings the best of the original works are by Storm van Gravesande and De Zwart, with reproductions by 
Zilcken and Miss Van Houten. 
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From water color by J. Bosbooui 
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of the compositions are hard and stiff, they are never 
wish that in these 


galleries were less of the glow of 


In Denmark’s section the best of Danish art is represented, and here, as in the Swedish and Norwegian 
collections, is unmistakable evidence ot force and originality, too often marred by heaviness of coloring, and 
with much room for improvement in modelling and draughtsmanship. But subjects are rich and plentiful, most 
of them showing strong virility of treatment, and if some 
weak and seldom commonplace. Nevertheless, we could 
northern skies, and of the sombre hues of northern forest 
and foliage. 

In statuary may first be mentioned Stephen 
Sinding’s plaster cast of “A Captive Mother,” a daring 
but not a repulsive theme, showing the nude figure of 
a woman, her hands bound behind her back, stooping 
forward to suckle her babe. More pleasing studies in 
the nude are Dan’s “Snake Charmer” and Bandgaard’s 
“Will o'the Wisp, personified by a young lad holding 
aloft his lantern and beckoning onward with mischievous 
smile. Kroyer’s portrait busts of the poets, Kjelland 
and Drachmann, of the painter, Michael Anchor, of 
Svendsen, the violinist, and Schjoedte, the zoologist, are 
in the best style of this celebrated master, one of the 
few who have achieved distinction both in plastic and 
graphic art, winning his first salon honors in 1881 and 
in 1888 receiving the legion of honor. Lady Macbeth in 
the sleep scene is well delineated by Saabye ; but a more 
popular work is his “Susanna Before the Elders," a 
somewhat daring and sensuous study, but almost per¬ 
fect in pose and outline. Pacht has a bronze statue of 
Christian IX, and there are other compositions in which 
is noticed a suppleness of modelling and simplicity of 
design, without undue striving after effect, except perhaps 
lor Hassclries’ “Christ and Columbus, a design for an 
historic monument, representing the latter as a New 
World evangelist. 

Lauritz Tuxen's large painting of the royal family, 
with life-sized portraits of the king and queen and their 
two and thirty children and grandchildren, is noticeable 
rather for its subject and Superficial area than as a work 
of art. A much better work is his “Susanne in the 
Bath, where, in the silvery sheen of moonlight breaking 
through the faint rose tints ot a twilight sky, a shrink¬ 
ing woman, draped only in her long golden hair, confronts 
her gray-bearded accusers. Krover has but a single 
portrait, that ot a comely damsel in pink satin gown, 
and appears to better advantage in a small garden scene, 
with figures of his wife and mother-in-law seated in the 
shade and surrounded with brightly colored verdure and 
foliage. Holten's portraits of a lady and ot the painter, 

L. A. King, represented in the Danish section, are in 
excellent taste*, as also are those of Bertha \\ egmann, 
especially as to costuming, showing that this artist knows 
how to give dignity to a figure in plain stuiT gown, with¬ 
out blaze of jewelry or shimmer of satins and silks. A 
pleasing study is Achen s “Morten, a coachman in lull 
livery, with round and rubicund features suggestive of 

good living and sell-content. Hans Brasen has neatly transcribed on canvas Andersens story of “The Woman 
with the L 


SUSANNA BEFORE THE ELDERS. STATUE BY A. W. SAABYE 
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Julius Paulsens “Portrait ot Professor Froelich reproduces with singular fidelity the features 
ol this veteran artist, trom whom are two of his scriptural and mythological paintings. “The Models are 
W aiting is a somewhat commonplace depiction ot three very commonplace women, partially disrobed and 
altogether wearied. A fine combination of figure and landscape painting is Braendekilde’s “ W r orn Out, ” showing, 
amid a wide expanse ol furrowed glebe, an aged man on his way from store or market, his packages slipped 
fiom his giasp, tor the strength has departed from him. At his side is a peasant woman, his wife probably, 
kneeling and ci)ing loi help. Johansens “Christmas Eve’ is full of tender sympathy and with skilful 
treatment of interior light. By the same artist are “Autumn Landscape” and “Sunday at Tibirke Church.” 
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Landscape and marine subjects, sketches of farm and woodland, animals and browsing herds form the 
bulk of the Danish collection, with few mythological, genre, or still-life studies. “Autumn” is the only 

contribution from 1 horvald Niss, one of the foremost of Denmark’s artists, than whom none know better how 
to ic\eal the hidden beauties of northern forests and rivers. It is a subdued and profoundly restful scene, 
^ u °ith} ot a man who has been honored at the international exhibitions of Paris, London, and Vienna. 
Skovgaaid the elder, also a noted painter of woodland scenery, is not represented; but from his son is a well 
executed picture ot a Swedish forest on a windy autumn day, with russet vista of foliage and murky atmosphere 
in which ‘trees with aged arms are warring.’ By the same artist is a weird and elfish fantasy entitled “The 
Goblins borest. Paulsen, in his “View of a Plain of Denmark,” has a miniature study of the flat country, 
\arrecl only by a fringe of trees and the shadows of passing clouds. In this quiet and diminutive painting, 



so small as almost to be overlooked, the suggestion of distance and depth is conveyed with remarkable 
condensation of space. Another unpretentious canvas is Llise Konstantin-Ilansen’s “An Oat Field,” with a 
flaxen-haired lad in the foreground, his head just rising above the grain as he watches a bird swooping down 
on his left. Worthy of note also are Bikvist’s “The Weather Clearing After the Rain” and Mols’ “Rainy 
Weather” and “October Day. 

In marine and fishing scenes the Danish section is especially strong. Carl Locher’s “November Night on 
the North Sea” shows the moon shining upon troubled waters, through which a steamer is ploughing its way, 
with skilfully suggested movement of the laboring vessel, the drifting clouds, and threatening waves. His “Glacier 
of Oefjelds” is a bold and skilfully colored reproduction of Icelandic scenery. “Gale on the West Coast of 
Jutland” is a small but finely executed canvas by Oscar Matthieson, whose animal painting, presently to be 
described, is one of the treasures of the Danish collection. “A Storm Brewing,” by Hans Dali, is one of the 
best of its class, as also is his evening landscape scene, both on the coast of Zealand. Still another storm is 
portrayed in Carstensen’s picture of a sailing ship lurching heavily as she runs before the sea. In contrast with 
these is La Cour’s “View of the Sea on a Calm Spring Day,” with jutting headlands in the shore line, ocean 
and sky meeting on the gray horizon, and all enshrouded in mist, save where the green-tinted waves are 
rippling toward the pebbly beach. In Viggo Pedersen’s canvases, one of them a marine sunset, are almost the 
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only traces of impressionism, which finds little favor among Danish artists. Ihorolf Pedersen, in his einpes , 
has a boat riding at anchor inside a breakwater, against which the waves are dashing angiil}. Snpvviec'e 
Sailors on the Sea” is a powerful but gruesome composition by Rasmussen, who also exhibits his ummei 
Night on the Coast of Iceland.” The former represents a boat drifting aimlessly amid tropic waters under a 
tropic sky, its sail hanging against the mast and the helmsman neglecting his rudder. A sailor is supporting 
a dying woman, and another lies dead in the boat, his hand hanging limp over the side. Overhead sea mes 
are screaming, and the waters are alive with sharks, whose fins appear above the surface, one of them turning 
to seize its prey — the hand of the lifeless sailor. 

In fishing scenes there are none to be preferred to Anchors “Fishermen Returning Home. As a figure 
painter, especially of fisher folk, he has few superiors, his plastic modelling, bold delineation, and sv mphon\ 
of coloring showing a perfect mastery of his art. In his “Winter Day at the \ illage Shopkeepei s is a gioup 
of weather-beaten tars in oil-skins and tarpaulins, their faces tanned with exposure and deep potations of rum. 



Matthicsen’s “Cart Horses by the Seine" is a powerful animal painting, one of the horses being in angry 
controversy with the driver, while the other listens with knowing look. But here is something more than 
an animal painting, reproducing, as it does, the atmosphere of Paris, with its long vista of bridges and reaches 
of river in admirable perspective. The entire work would appear to be an acknowledgment of the artist’s 
obligations to the capital of art, where his training was largely received. Fherkildsens “Frightened Horses 
is also an excellent picture, especially in suggestion of movement. Otto Haslunds “Interior of a Stable, in 
which are the heads of cows, shows vigor of delineation. 

Of historic paintings the one best worthy of note is Matthiesen’s “ Giffenfeldt as a Prisoner at Munkholm,” 
describing how this worthy minister and chief-justice of Denmark, unjustly accused of treason, devoted to the 
teaching of children the weary years of his incarceration. Two willing pupils are at his side, and through the 
deep shadow cast athwart the dungeon walls comes a streak of yellow light from its barred and narrow 
casement, illumining the sad worn features of the unfortunate statesman. In mythology, Helsted s “ 1 he 
Judgment of Paris” is but a commonplace representation of this well-worn theme, one that would appear to 
have been selected merely as an excuse for a depiction of the nude. The three goddesses have little of beauty 
or grace of form; nor does it appear why they should be standing naked in an open field before a youth whose 
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only resemblance to the son of Priam is his pointed Phrygian cap. “ 1 he Deluge, by Jeindorh, is a 
realistic, if not an attractive composition, with conventional treatment adhering to the scriptural stoiy, the 
ground work filled with writhing figures of swarthy complexion, above which appears the offended deity in dark 
blue mantle, enthroned amid the clouds. As the antithesis to this subject is “Ihe Jews in the Wilderness, 
with its army of thirsting Israelites gasping under a broiling sun, while far in the distance the leader smites 
the rock whence flow the living waters. 

Scandinavian art as represented at the Fair is almost a revelation to the majority of visitors, most of 
whom for the first time compared with those of other nationalities the works of Swedish and Norwegian 
masters. As in the Danish galleries, there are many paintings original in conception and with abundant vitality 
of treatment, too often overbalanced by faulty coloring and want of taste. W hile inclining to impiessionism 
there is also a strong individual tone, and especially in landscapes and other out-door scenes. Such works arc 
never shallow, and if harsh in composition, bear evidences of a healthy and progressive movement. Ilcie, as in 
the Dutch section, genre paintings are among the best on exposition; but these we must judge from the Scandinax ian 
point of view; from life as it is among this simple, home-loving people. Next to these peihaps are maiint 
pictures, those at least contained in Norway’s galleries; for of the men of Norway a large proportion almost li\e 
upon the sea, and especially are 
their legends rich in stories of 
the fjords and of the main. 

To Anders L. Zorn, the 
Swedish commissioner of Fine 
Arts, is conceded a foremost 
rank among his brethren of the 
craft. His training w r as received 
almost entirely at the Swedish 
academy at Stockholm, though 
he has lived much in Paris and 
closely studied French methods, 
especially those of Monet. In 
the salons his works are familiar 
as those of a clever and versatile 
artist, one perfectly at home in 
genre, landscape, portraiture, and 
all other subjects to which he 
turns his brush, treating them 
with masterly touch and strong 
virility of style, though some- 
what opaque as to c o 1 o r i n g. 

While his subjects are seldom 
new or serious, his delineation 
is strikingly original, giving even 
to the commonplace the wealth 
of expression characteristic of 
his more ambitious themes. In 
his “ Omnibus, ’ for instance, the 
crowded interior with its typical 
work-a-day passengers is depicted 
with startling realism. And so 
with his “Ball,” with its whirl- 
ing figures, representing only a 
higher stratum of the common- 
pi ace. Ihe work is lull ot 
animation, with crispness of out¬ 
line giving emphasis to the 
expression of feature and form, 
and yet with due restraint. At 
its side were placed his “forest 
Study” and “Sunset.’ Ihe 
former represents an undraped 
figure which might be that of a 
nymph or a spirit of the woods, 
but that she appears to have 
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lost her way and stands bewildered among the luxuriant forest growth. The form is well modelled, after its 
kind, and is brought into strong relief by the play of sunbeams glancing through interlacing branches; but it is 
altogether too sensuous for a symbolic theme; so that we wonder what the young woman is doing there, posing 
for the nude amid classic woodland groves. 

The same remark applies in a measure to his “Sunset” and “Summer, in the former of which the 
figure is absolutely repulsive, marring the effect of what would else be a pleasing and artistic composition; for 
the sunlit waters of the fjord are painted with a master’s touch. Zorn appears to better advantage when he 

drapes his figures, as is seen in 
his “Margrit” and other of his 
works. The “Fair in Mora,” a 
transcript from Swedish life, gives 
full expression to his power of 
observation and of placing on can¬ 
vas that which he observes. The 
fair is over, and farmers in their 
rough country vehicles are setting 
their faces homeward. Off the 
roadside lies a man in a drunken 
stupor, and seated near him in the 
foreground is his patient sorrow¬ 
ing wife. 

Among Bruno Liljefors’ stud¬ 
ies of animal life, his “Hawks’ 
Nest" and “Foxes” show remark¬ 
able vigor of execution, with tech¬ 
nical qualities not to be found in 
other schools. The nest is on the 
branch of a tree in the foreground, 
and at its edge the parent bird, 
superbly painted, with arched neck 
and gleaming yellow eyes, is hold¬ 
ing a rabbit before his little ones, 
as they rise with eager cry and 
bills wide open, each intent on 
securing its share of the feast. 

1 he other is a woodland scene; 
and beautiful indeed is the effect, 
with the gray light silvering the 
aged trunks of trees, around which 
are fallen leaves suggestive of 
autumn tide. Over the top rail 
of a fence a fox is springing in 
pursuit of his prey, and another 
is crouching beneath, their dun-red 
fur and stealthy supple figures 
rendered with excellent effect. 
“Return of the W ild Geese is a 
fine combination of bird and land¬ 
scape painting, these harbingers of 
spring arriving while the snow still 
lingers on the ground amid the chill 
colorless light of this hyperborean 
the ball, zorn clime. “A Swedish Fairy Tale,” 

. by Carl Larsson, is somewhat of 

tie Jack-the-giant-killer type, showing “the boy who killed the ogre, married the princess, and was rewarded 
with half the kingdom, in leather apron and cap, with sword across his shoulder. The princess is a quaint 
little damsel, with a crown on her braided hair and the ogre’s head in her lap. “Ulf in the Sunset” is a 
fanciful sketch by the same artist, who has also a finely executed portrait painting of the members of his family. 

Landscapes and sketches are abundant, and among them are works by Prince Eugen, one representing 
a sunn) glimpse of scenery and another a gaudy kiosk in a setting of many-colored tints. Near by Hasselbero- 
has a bronze bust of the prince, the third son of the king of Sweden. While some of the compositions are 

the most part rather the artist’s impression, 
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marked by impressionism of an aggravated type, it is for 
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modifying what would else appear to him an over accurate transcription of nature. This may be noticed, for 
instance, in Nordstrom s “Ihe Yellow House, ” half concealed amid the glowing sunlight by the straggling 
blanches of tiees; and in his night scene, where is a white steamboat gliding past silent homes, its lights 
laintl} revealing the placid motion of the waters. Nils Kreuger has some pleasing subjects, especially the 
\\ intei Idyl, with mist-wreathed ships amid a dappled, slow-heaving sea. Portraiture, genre, and other 
themes aie fairly represented, and there are small collections of water colors, engravings, etchings, and drawings. 

In sculpture, one of the gems of the Swedish galleries is Hasselberg’s plaster statue of “ I he Snowdrop,” 
m which the idea is symbolized in a form of virginal innocence, undraped, but pure as the flower whose name 
it bears. The arms are raised 
as though to support the droop¬ 
ing head; the lips slightly 
parted, and the closed eyelids 
tremulously uplifted toward the 
sunlight, the entire theme sug¬ 
gesting the motion of a snow¬ 
flake, and its loss of identity 
as it nears the drift toward 
which it is falling. Eriksson’s 
“Carl von Linne,” in plaster 
relief, represents the great 
naturalist looking at a fresh- 
plucked flower, and in a niche 
above, a figure about to crown 
him with a wreath. The atti¬ 
tude is graceful, and the benign, 
intellectual features of Linna-us 
are reproduced with singular 
truthfulness of expression. This 
work, it may here be said, was 
purchased for presentation to 
the Chicago Art institute. 

Borjesson’s bronze group of 
“The Brothers” represents two 
naked boys, the elder, with bat 
and ball, standing erect above 
the other with an air of manly 
self-confidence, and the younger, 
with bow and arrow, leaning 
against him as though for pro¬ 
tection. It is a simple subject, 
but striking in its simplicity, 
and almost classic in dignity of 
treatment. 

Norway has but a small 
group of statuary, in which are 
represented only four of her 
sculptors, of w h o m two are 
women. In landscape and 
marine subjects this section is 
especially strong, and though 
some of them are stiff and with 4 
too much intensity of coloring, 
they are nearer to life than 
would appear to the casual 
observer; for in this “land of 

the midnight sun,” with its brief summer season, nature depicts with lavish hand her rich but sombre hues, 
and in these dark fir forests are none of the lighter tints of our own woodland glades. “From Kondane” is 
the most finished of the group of landscapes displayed by Otto Sinding, one of a well-known family of artists, 
his sister, Johanna, having two plaster casts in the Norwegian galleries, and his brother, Stephen, one of the 
finest paintings in the Danish collection. “ I he Glacier and “A Misty Morning are also excellent compositions, 
the latter showing a herd of cattle on a hillside, over which the mist is slowly creeping. “Wreckers” is a 
realistic and finely executed painting, with its angry waves breaking against a rock-bound coast, and brave men 
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the former also portrayed in a bust by Skei 
brok. “Bathing Boys is a lively sketch b) 
Hans Heyerdahl, among whose paintings is ; 
large variety of themes. In his “Oui ou Non’ 
are the figures of a young man and maider 
walking along a country road, the former having 
put the momentous question and eagerly await 
ing the response. It is the old subject, old bui 
ever new, and here treated in a style fai 
above the usual mediocrity of these depicturec 
episodes. That the girl is about to say “yes’ 
is evident to all but the bashful youth at hei 
side. She is holding him well in hand, foi 
she is an experienced coquette, and there an 
no signs of yielding in those mischievous, blue 
gray, northern eyes. So at least it appears t( 
her lover, whose perturbation is admirably 
portrayed. Mythological and fairy legends arc 
well represented, the latter especially by Ger 
hard Munthe, in whose compositions is a strong 
element of the grotesque. There is “Tlu 
Wicked Stepmother” turning her daughter: 
into trees, with their little brother wailing a 
their side. Cinderella is here, and the wise 
bird that talked to the king, with the prince: 
who were turned into bears and as bears re 
mained faithful to their mistresses. And so witl 
a long category of fairy tales, all of which are 


risking life and limb as they drag ashore the bodies and 
whatever else is left from the wreck. In lighter vein is 
“From Lofoden, ” with its summer sea and miraculous 
draught of fishes. Here, as I have said, is one of the 
most prolific of fishing-grounds, the daily catch being 
telegraphed all over the kingdom, as in the United States 
is recorded the visible supply of grain. 

By Adelsten Normann the same subject is partially 
treated, with the midnight sun playing on the waters, a 
yellow sky, and a shore of brown and gray. “North Wind,” 
by this artist, is a graphic delineation of the romantic 
scenery of the Norwegian coast. Another “Midsummer 
Night” is by Gustav Wentzel, with figures standing at a 
garden gate, and in the background the sheen of foliage 
illumined by golden hues. “Leif Eriksson Discovers 
America,” by Christian Krohg, is full of life and motion, 
and in the main well worthy of its subject. Little of the 
vessel is shown, and that little is almost identical with 
the liking , as she lay off Jackson park, herself a repro¬ 
duction of the craft unearthed by a sailor in 1879, near 
the port of Sandefjord. As she speeds through the troubled 
waters, the waves dashing over her, Eriksson stands sur¬ 
rounded by his crew, with one hand on the tiller and the 
other pointing shoreward to the rock-bound coast. 

Among the strongest works in portraiture are Peter¬ 
sen’s likeness of Alexander Kielland, Glide’s Henrik Ibsen, 
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treated with quaint and fanciful touch. In other vein is his “Evening in Eggedal,” a romantic and yet 
restful landscape study. 

Arbo’s “Uolkyrie" is a powerful conception, showing the daughter of Woden speeding earthward to clasp 
in her arms a warrior slain on the battle-field. To bear to heaven the spirits of the brave was the special 
mission of the Valkyria, and here is a goddess divinely fair, her golden tresses streaming in the wind as she 
guides her fire-breathing steed adown the clouds. One of the most attractive paintings in this section is 
Skredsvig’s “The Son of Man,’’ a localized version of the subject, but one treated with respect, and with none 
of the repulsive features observed in Jean Beraud’s “The Descent from the Cross’ in the French galleries. 
Nevertheless the theme is sufficiently modernized. Attired in national garb, Christ is entering a Norwegian 
village, far in the Kjdlen mountains. It is eventide, and the people are thronging around him with tokens of 
welcome, bringing their sick to be made whole. In the centre stands the nineteenth century messiah, a young 
man with reddish beard and shabby workman’s attire, one hand rested, as though in blessing, on the head of 



a little child and the other holding a hat much the worse for wear. In the foreground are the minister and 
two of the village functionaries, discussing, as it seems, his right to preach, as did the Pharisees of old. To 
the orthodox this interpretation of the Saviour in common laborer’s dress, instead of flowing robes, may be 
somewhat of a shock; but after nil it was in the costume of his day that Christ was depictured by the earlier 
masters, and in the expression both of features and figure is no want of reverential treatment. 


1 o say of a collection of paintings that it is marred by excess of strength may appear somewhat of a 
paradox; yet it the truth be told, this is what must be said of the Russian paintings, another fault in which is 
their phenomenal dimensions, so that looking for the first time on these mammoth canvases, we are thankful 
the exhibit is a small one, for a few such would have exhausted the entire space at the disposal of the 
management. 1 he best feature in the collection, most of which is from the Imperial academy, is that it deals 
largely with national subjects, and if only it dealt with them in a true artistic spirit would form a most 
interesting and valuable collection. From a Russian point of view it is doubtless of excellent quality; but art 
is universal, and works of art cannot be judged by the tenets and methods of a single school. In this super¬ 
abundance of energy, too often accompanied with faulty modelling and coloring, there is the intention rather 
than the embodiment of art. The principal merit lies in the truthful telling of the story, the absolute and 
unflinching realism which transcribes on canvas the living subject or the impression which the painter has 
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formed of it. With the 
intense vitality of treat¬ 
ment natural to one of 
his perfervid imagina¬ 
tion, the Russian artist 
strives mainly after 
brilliant effects and cares 
little for more delicate 
shades of expression. 
Nor is there anything of 
the suggested meaning 
to be read in the works 
of the great masters. 
But to these r e m arks 
t h e r e a r e n o t a f e w 
exceptions, as will be 
noted in some of the pic¬ 
tures selected for review. 

One of the strongest 
paintings and an excel¬ 
lent illustration of the 
striking realism of the 
Russian school, is “The 
Cossack's Answer,” by 
Repine, a contribution 


from the galleries of the 

tzar. The scene is a Cossack encampment, where the leader of a savage horde is preparing his reply to a 
demand for their immediate surrender. It is a defiant answer that he is making, as appears from the swart- 
visaged soldiery standing around with shouts of approval and boisterous, derisive mockery. The figures are 
skilfully grouped and not over-colored; their rude garb carefully detailed, and the facial expression perfect of its 
kind. On one after another of these coarse and brutal features, varied vet similar in type, the eve rests with a 
sense of unwilling fascination, but turns awav without regret. It is a repulsive subject; but it is a masterpiece. 
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One of the most famous of Russian paintings, and one of the largest is Siemiradsky s “Phryne, another 
contribution from the tzar. But though with strong virility of conception and execution, it is rather a spectacular 
than an artistic composition, with lavishness, not to say garishness of coloring. Life-like and natural aie these 
figures in their eastern drapery, especially those which are grouped in the middle and foreground against a 
deep blue sea and sky, their gaze fixed upon the courtesan, who appears on a sunlit terrace, partially disrobed 
before a garlanded shrine, in personation of Venus. But there is hardly a trace of the poetic treatment which 
the subject invites; merely a theme elaborated with patient, conscientious labor and research, stiff in sentiment 
and overwrought as to expression. That Siemiradsky can do better than this must be inferred from his high 
repute as an artist; but he has not done so in his “Christ in the House of Lazarus.” Here also the personages 
are well delineated, with play of light and shade on the vine-clad arbor under which the carpenter’s son is 
seated, while in the distance sunlit clouds canopy the cypress groves and the darkening hills. 1 he eyes of the 

Christ are bent on 
'■i Mary’s enraptured 
face, as she sits at his 
feet, listening eagerly 
to his words, while 
Martha regards her 
sister with impatient 
gaze. But the rapture 
is somewhat feebly 
portrayed, as also is 
the divinity of aspect 
in the central figure. 
This may be a fair 
interpretation of 
Slavic art; but it is 
not art in its higher 
sense. 

Among historic 
paintings one of the 
best is Kivschenko’s 
“Military Council at 
Fily in 1812.” It is 
the eve of the battle 
of the Moskva; Na¬ 
poleon has arrived in 
sight of the capital, 
and Prince Kutusof 
and other Russian 
generals here por¬ 
trayed are carefully 
laying their plans; 
but on the morrow 
will find themselves 
no match for the great 
captain. “The Es¬ 
cape of Gregory 
O t r e p i e ff, ” as des- 

bathing boys meyeroaml cribed by Miasoiedoff, 

is full of life and 

pretender to the throne, arrested while travelling in disguise, saved himself by leaping 
after stabbing one of his captors. A similar theme is Perofi’s “Pugatchoff, the 
Peter III, with a group of cringing figures around his throne, while others look on in doubt. 
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Metropolitan Philip,” Tchistiakoft’s 
where 

A well told story on canvas is Willewalde’s “You 
gun at the heart of his wounded steed, as though 


Roman mercenaries are feasting and making 


Worthy of note are NovoskolzefFs “Last Minutes of the 
Sophia Vitofftovna,” and Bronnikoffis “Christian Martyr,’ 
sport of the victim, who kneels in prayer at their side. 

To-day and I To-morrow,” where a soldier is pointing a 
about to end his sufferings. 

Columbian themes are represented in the Russian section by Aivazovsky, from whose fertile brush are 
nearly a score of paintings, most of them marines and none of them very remarkable, except for luminosity 
of hue. In one of the pictures Columbus is surrounded by his mutinous crew, the Santa Maria rolling heavily 
in a foam-flecked emerald sea, a color which ocean never wears when lashed by storm. Its best expression 
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is in the massing of the waves, their sweep and curve, their force and impact, tossed by the winds and uplifted 
by the swell into mountainous crests. 

Landscapes are not numerous, and among them there are none more true to nature than Endoguroff’s 
“Early Spring and “Heavy Rain, the latter almost painful in its realism, the subject merely a river flowing 
through a wide and level plain on which the flood-gates of heaven are unloosed. “The New Moon” and “A 
July Morning by Kratchkovsky are faithful sketches, and Golumsky’s “Mushroom Gatherers Taking a Rest” 
is a life-like combination of sunny landscape and peasant figures. 

In portraiture and figure painting one of the strongest conceptions is SedofFs “Vasilisa Melentievna, ” 
where Ivan the Terrible is gazing with an expression of tenderness and regret on the sleeping form of his 
mistress. From Kramskoy there are two academy paintings, and a pleasing sketch by Litovschenko is that of 

the Italian embassador, Calvuci, 
drawing the favorite falcons of 
the tzar. Of Constantin Mak- 
ovsky’s subjects the most am¬ 
bitious is “The Bride’s Attire, ” 


where a young woman is pre¬ 
paring or rather being prepared 
for her wedding. The long 
dark braid of hair is being 


parted and closely bound to 



the head as befits a matron, and 


around 

her s 

tand the 

friends of 
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arm less 
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pictures 


of home and everyday life, in 
pleasing contrast with the highly 
wrought and sensuous paintings 
which surround them. Never 
has motherly love been more 
truly expressed than in Ivan 
Pelevin’s “The First Born. ” It 
is a woman of the people; but 
love knows no distinctions of 
class or condition, and these 
homely features are almost 
radiant with beauty, filling the 
room with light as she looks 
down on the babe in her arms. 

In Trovosh n i koff’s ‘ ‘ Gra ncl- 

mother and Granddaughter,” where an aged woman is trudging through the snow, with a young girl slightly in 
advance, there is also a vein of pathos which has won the hearts of many admirers. Even more strongly does 
Zagorsky appeal to our sympathies in his “Broken Heart,” where a daughter turns to her mother for comfort 
as she reveals her tale of sorrow. In “He Loves Me — He Loves Me Not,” Shuravieft tells the story of a 
maiden testing the faithfulness of her lover by counting the petals of a daisy as a nun might count the beads 
on her rosary. Neatly also has he portrayed “The Family of a Street Musician” and “Haymakers at Rest.” 
Under the title of “Easter Hallowe’en ” Pimonenko shows two young maidens with eager, hopeful faces, watching 
for a signal from the unseen which shall convince them of the fidelity of their sweethearts. Vladimir Makovsky’s 
“Public Market in Moscow,” while not an inviting study is an accurate reproduction of its subject. Kivschenko’s 
“Assorting Feathers,” though a small canvas, is a large picture, with remarkable condensation of space, the 
rich purple tones not over-colored but adding rather to its attractive qualities. Bodarevskv’s “Wedding in 
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Little Russia" represents a group of peasants in a marriage procession paying their respects to the landlord of 
the estate, and in other sketches there are well drawn figures of country folk. 

A noticeable feature is the air of sadness depicted in scenes of Russian life, even in those which portray 
its more cheerful phases. Thus in “Sunday in a Village." by Dmitrieff-Orenbursky, where peasants are trying 
to make merry, we can see that they are only trying, and with indifferent success. Even in scenes of revelry, 
it is a coarse and brutal revelry that is expressed, one sad to look upon, with its uncouth attitudes and bloated 
features. Such are Jacobys “Ice Palace, when* is a glimpse ot the old time festivities of the Russian court, 
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From painting in oil by Siemiradsky 
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and some where gross dissipation is more strongly portrayed. Of other repulsive aspects of Russian life a ew 
illustrations will suffice. In one of Kuznezoff’s paintings “The Justice of the Peace” is seated in his droschky, 

conversing with an officer, and gazing sternly at a group of abject peasantry, standing with uncovered hen s as 

they await the decision which may turn 

them out of house and home. “ 1 he I zai s 
Bounty” is being distributed, as Klodt Von 
jurgensburg portrays it, among a number 
of prisoners, some cringing on their knees 
and others with feet in the stocks as they 
receive their scanty dole of bread. Bobroff, 
in his “Erzkus Ilerzke — A Jew from Kovna,” 
seems to concentrate all the craft and misery 
of the race in these greedy, cunning, dis¬ 
tressful features. “The Narva Roads,” by 
Mestchcrsky, is a powerful tale of misery, 
and so with other subjects, where the mor¬ 
bid and gloomy tones of Russian life and 
Russian art are all too faithfully depicted. 

A few water colors and a couple of 
carvings complete the Russian collection, 
except for its statuary, of which there are 
less than a score of pieces with only four 
exhibitors. Gunzburg has several statuettes, 

THE BRIDE'S ATTIRE MAKOVSKY ° 

with a bust of Leo Tolstoi, a plaster group 
of “The Bathing Boys,” and a clever study of “The First Music" represented in the figure of a boy. 
Beklemischeff sends his “Runaway Slave,” for which he received a gold medal at an Italian exhibition, and 
there are pleasing compositions by Maria Dillon, whose subjects are “Bliss and “Caprice, the latter per¬ 
sonified by an angry child who has thrown her doll 
on the floor and is about to hurl her slipper after it. 

In connection with Russian art may be men¬ 
tioned the exhibit of the Society ot Polish Artists, 
which is deserving of better treatment than it received 
at the hands of the management, scattered as it is 
among the galleries, alcoves, and stairways of the Art 
building. Zmurko, its most celebrated painter, has 
six of his canvases on view, all showing his facile 

and effective method of treatment, but raw and opaque 
1. 


;t part are the rest o 
is one of his best 
r sharp outlines showing to excellent advai 
1 is light and nimble touch. So also where he 
r beautiful woman and a handsome youth un 
nfiuence of hasheesh, their faces radiant with beatific 
visions. “ Mephistophelcs Serenade is one of the 
best of the six canvases exhibited by Maszynski. 
Maleszewski’s “Death of an Exiled Woman in Siberia” 
is a powerful study, but overloaded with pigments. 
A better color scheme is noticed in Kendzierski’s pic¬ 
ture of “ A Rustic Astronomer,” where a youth sits with 
eves upturned toward the crescent moon. Ryszkiewicz 
“Cossacks is a clever composition, with mounted 
scouts descending a hillside toward a broad valley par¬ 
tially enveloped in shadow. Popiels “After the 
Storm shows a field of levelled grain, with the owner 
and his wife gazing ruefully on the scene of desolation. 


Of fill the galleries in the palace of Fine Arts 
few were examined with greater interest or closer 
scrutiny than those of Japan, a nation of artists in 
their way, no less than the French, especially in 
carvings, tapestry, and feather work, with their 
marvellous elaboration of design. The collection was 
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installed with a view to secure the best effect, and with little 
attempt at classification, the brilliant drapery of red and white 
around a star-shaped centre contrasting strangely with the 
sombre tones of Holland’s adjacent section. The entrance¬ 
way is guarded on one side by a large bronze eagle, with 
thousands of feathers engraved with many thousands of lines, 
and on the other by a protecting deity or warrior who might 
be a Japanese St George. It is hung with a tapestry of silk 
chrysanthemums, beyond which is a bas-relief of dragons in 
clouds, and a huge gorilla carved in cherry-wood. in the 
vestibule is a model of the temple of Yasaka in Kioto, one- 
sixtieth of the actual size and a most delicate piece of work¬ 
manship. Near it is the goddess of mercy, whose name is 
Kwannon, carved in ivory, richly bejewelled, and with lotus 
in hand. Before passing through the portieres may also be 
noticed a picture of a group of carp. It is by Nogchi Yukok, 
one of the foremost painters of the flowery land. 

Entering the chambers, which are filled but not crowded 
with treasures, we find among the tapestries a wall hanging 
ot a Nikko festival procession from a Kioto artist, Jimbee 
Kawashima by name. In its 260 feet of superficial area there 
is not a vacant inch of space, and here is represented the two 
years’ task of scores of weavers, toiling in relays bv night and 
day without a moment's intermission. The scene is a temple 
with surrounding structures, approached !>\ terraced groves from which is .1 long array oi massive steps. There 
are more than 1,000 figures in the procession, all executed with wonderful precision, especially as to their masks 
and vestments, and with oriental richness of coloring. Of most finished workmanship are the embroideries 
designed as wall-hangings, screens, and panels, with figures of 
birds, and animals. 

Chikdo Kishi, a Kioto artist ot renown, takes for one 
of his subjects a duel between a kite and a crow,’ with 
another bird looking on in placid indifference. The scene 
is portrayed in graphic tones, as also is the wintry chill ot 
the atmosphere which surrounds it. His “liger is also an 




excellent study, especially from 


a country where there are 
no tigers, Kishi, it is said, 



rejecting four pictures of 
tigers, before he could find 
one worthy of his brush, and 
then working at it with such 
a frenzy of inspiration that 
his reason became unsettled, 
and he imagined himself 
transformed into a beast of 
prey. Animal life is a fav¬ 
orite theme with Japanese 
painters and one in which 
they excel. Among others 
of merit is Seitei \\ atanabe’s 
“Roosters on a Cart, the 
cart standing in the snow 
and the figures well por¬ 
trayed, at least to our 
western fancy. Beisen 
Kubota, who received 
a gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 
1889, has a finely 
executed picture of 
eagles catching a 
rabbit. In Keinen 
I mao’s “Monkey 
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CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF LAZARUS 


From painting in oil by Siemiradsky 
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1 r ,C )I ^ 1 , an ^ a ^ e ’ the fright of the monkey is admirably depicted, as from an overhanging branch he 
has fallen gibbering to the ground, paralyzed with terror. 

. 1 human figuies the Japanese are less successful, and especially in battle scenes, where their warriors 
1 . lln< ^ . ut 'wuriike, though scowling at each other with a malignity of expression that is suggestive of a 
. 1 ^ J U . ln 111 ^ bnv est °f rile lower regions. 1 he gaudy trappings of their steeds are far more conspicuous 
lorses tiemsclves, which aie often tangled in a bunch and overweighted by their mail-clad riders, every 

! Rv anC UireaC ° f tHeir armor bein ff reproduced with wearisome fidelity of detail. Shinsai Ikeda takes for his 
1 • ^ I'riiwnnakajima, which was fought in the province of Sinano, far back in the days when the 

ciMccd swa\ with the mikado. In another canvas is depicted the overthrow of a vast insurgent 



ENTRANCE TO JAPANESE DEPARTMENT 


horde by a handful of men under command 
of a royalist general, who afterward killed 
himself in further token of his loyalty. In a third is described the prowess of Maeda Inuchiyo, the Samson of 
the Japanese, who lived, as the legend has it, for 300 Years. One of the best of the figure paintings is Gvoksho 
Kawabata’s “Toy Seller,” where a group of children is gathered around a tiny counter laden with playthings, 
while the itinerant merchant, benign of aspect, is playing his flute to entice their custom. Among the best of 
the landscape scenes are those which depict the mist-veiled summit of the sacred mountain Fuji-san. Gaho 
Hashimoto has also a pleasing “Landscape in Misty Morning,” and there are others of unquestionable merit. 

From the workshop of the late Hayashi Tadamasa, of Tdkio, is a collection of 100 pieces of solid color 
porcelains, representing the latest results of his ten years’ toil and numberless experiments in the hope of 
reviving one of the lost arts of China and Japan. They were prepared especially for the Exposition, and the 
effort cost him his life; for he died from physical prostration a few weeks after the last of his specimens were 
completed. Kozan Miyagawa has, in the older style of porcelains, a yellow vase with dark colored flowers, 
and another wave-patterned and with figures of dragons under the glaze. Of priceless value is the celadon 
vase, adorned with delicate plum blossoms by Yohei Seifu, who also displays a white vase decorated with 
peonies. From Shirozayemon Suzuki come the three largest pieces of cloisonne enamel work that have ever 
been fashioned. Two of them are vases, and the third an incense-burner, the former nearlv nine feet high, 
designed for exhibition, and costing more than two years of labor. Their figures of birds and animals are 
symbolic of the seasons and the virtues, and are also of national significance; the dragon typifying China; the 
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eagles, Russia; the group of chickens, the Corean islands; and the rising sun, the empire of Japan. On the top 
are red and white stripes inlaid with silver stars, with chrysanthemums and other floral devices emblematic of 
the friendship existing between Japan and the United States. 

The sculptures and carvings are strong features in the [apanese sections. In Suzuki’s bronze group ol 
falcons and Otake’s bronze rooster, perched on a hollow stump, with a hen and chickens below, the feathers 
are wonderfully wrought, especially in the rooster's sweeping tail. Among the wood carvings is lakamras 
baboon, clutching in rage the feathers of a bird that has escaped him. Another is Takcnouchi’s “Chinese 
Buddhist Sage," whose dignified and reposeful attitude are in strong contrast with Yamada’s ‘ Wrestler,’ with 
his strained muscles and coarse brutal features. In lacquer work there are boxes, tables, and writing cases such 
as only the Japanese can make, most of them beautifully decorated. Worthy of note also are the tablets inlaid 
and engraved with metals in a style peculiar to the Japanese. A plaque representing a flock of herons among 
the reeds is from the hand of Natsuo Kano, an acknowledged master of this branch of art. 

Thus the west joins hands with the east in this exhibition of art from all the nations, its contributions 
gathered from every country where art has made its home; westward from St Petersburg to San Francisco, 
and southward from the land of the midnight sun to the regions which lie beneath the southern cross. By 
those who have compared the Japanese collections with such as were displayed at Paris in 1889, and at 
Philadelphia, it is admitted that in none of the schools are there stronger evidences of improvement. In the 
higher branches of art Japan bids fair to compete with more cultured communities, as even now she does in 


its application to many purposes of common utility; for 
or more earnestly cultivated. 

World’s Fair Miscillany. — In the Art galleries there arc* in 
all 10,040 exhibits, of which 1,093 are sculptures, medallions, carv¬ 
ings, etc.; 4,647 are paintings in oil and 951 are water colors, with 
1,141 engravings and etchings, 717 drawings and pastels. 186 
decorative art works, and 802 architectural subjects; these in¬ 
cluding minor classifications, as carvings and paintings on ivory, 
enamel, and porcelain. The United States has 3,034 specimens; 
France, 1,200; (ireat Britain, 1,105; Germany, 8.8t; Italy, 540; 
Spain, 411; Holland, 332; Austria, 166, and Russia, 133. More 
than 2,000 artists from nearly all civilized nations in the world 
were represented in the exhibition; and that the number was not 
still larger was due merely to want of space. With rare excep¬ 
tions the space applied for was largely reduced, though in the 
final allotment foreign applicants were most liberally treated. 
Thus to France were awarded 33,400 square feet, or within some 
1,200 feet of the area set apart for the United States, Germany 
and (ireat Britain received each more than 20,000 feet; Italv and 
Belgium each more than 12,000; Austria, 11,500; Holland. 9.300, 


and Russia. 7,7c 
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acting commissioner of Fine Arts, and himself well represented 
in this section: “From the land of Rembrandt,” he savs, “has 
been sent a most complete and representative collection of Dutch 
art. The artists of Holland have the reputation of being the 
greatest colorists in the world, while the French are perhaps the 
greatest draughtsmen. After a decay of fifty years Holland has 
been enjoying for ten or fifteen years past an epoch of unequalled 
splendor and magnificence in her art, and one of the peculiar 
features of the exhibit here will be that each picture will tell its 
own complete story—a story of Holland’s meadows or its wind¬ 
mills, its canals or quaint old towns and cities on the Zuyder Zee. 
Others will tell of the simple, honest rustic and the lives of the 
soldiers, while still others will show the great sea, the greatest of 


nowhere is the artistic faculty more strongly developed 


Holland's enemies. Little care the painters of Holland about 
archaeology or past historical events or the restoration of some¬ 
thing dramatic or theatrical. They do not seek their inspiration 
from books or the stage. They tell with unequalled depth and 
emotion the sometimes sail and sometimes gay but always peace¬ 
ful story of Holland life. It is somewhat curious, but nevertheless 
a fact, that seventy of the seventy-five painters who exhibit in 
the Holland art section have reputations extending all over 
F.urope, and the works of at least twenty-five are to be found in 
all the great galleries. Such names as Mesdag, the three Maris 
brothers, Neuhuys, Henkes, Gabriel, Roelofs, De Haas, De Bock, 
and De /wart are known to painters the world over, while the 
name of Jo/.ef Israels is a veneration and an inspiration. His 
famous picture, “Alone in the World,” has been lent, along with 
many other great works, from the Mesdag collection. And, by 
the way, the Mesdag private collection is one of the greatest in 
the world, being valued at something more than 81,000,000.” 

If has been regretted that Switzerland is not represented in 
tin \rt ga/erirs. A choice section was offered for the purpose 
but i' I list’ll, and further action was postponed until all the space 
I).id been awarded. For Henneberg and sons’ panorama of the 
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As to the artistic value of the Japanese collection the fol¬ 
lowing art in substance the remarks of an artist who inspected 
tla- exhibit at Tokib, before it was shipped to Chicago: “There 
'.hi be little doubt that in their display of weaving tapestries, 
embroideries, and the like, the Japanese contributions will win the 
most unqualified praise. It is difficult to decide whether the 
higher award of praise should be given to textile products or to 
decorative metal work. Feminine eulogy will doubtless be lav¬ 
ished ■ n the marvels in silks and velvets; but the achievements 
of workers in metal will attract a closer study from critical ob¬ 
servers. Among the various methods that which takes the fore¬ 
most rank is known as Kala-Kiri-Bori, and has the peculiarity 
that, while no part of the design stands in relief, the lines are 
cut in varying depth and thickness, so as to produce effects in 
light and shade conveying similar impressions in their way to 
those of drawings by pencil or brush. Of this the best specimen 
is by Natsuo, a veteran artist and the acknowledged leader of his 
school. The reputation of Japan for lacquer work will be largely 
enhanced by this superb exhibition, which contains so many beau¬ 
tiful objects that the eye is bewildered in seeking to fix the order 
of precedence.” 
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N the preceding chapters I have trac 
Solomon, when the fair had already 
cast; then turning t<> the subject proj 


site, construction, and general aspect of th 


1 the history of fairs, beginning with the days of 
become a prominent factor in the commerce of the 
>f my work. 1 have presented in outline the origin, 
Columbian Exposition, followed by a detailed 
description of each of its principal divisions. Hut yet there remain to be described its acces¬ 
sory departments, its state and foreign exhibits, its Midway plaisance, its congresses, incidents, 
and results, all subjects full of interest, and to many the most attractive features in the 
entire display. 

To 39 states and territories and to iq foreign powers, with due regard to geographic 
grouping, a liberal space was allotted, skirting on both sides the north lagoon and the 
palace of Fine Arts, and thence extending toward the northern limit of Jackson park. By 
home and foreign participants was appropriated, as we have seen, more than 
$10,000,000 in all, and of this a liberal proportion was devoted to the erection of 
separate buildings for the display of certain classes of exhibits, and also for use 
as official headquarters, as club-houses and resting places where visitors 
from each state and country could meet their friends and neighbors, for 


m4jr fjd 




whom otherwise they 
might search in vain 
among the millions 
F who made the pilgrim¬ 

age of the Fair. In 
the larger buildings are 
assembly halls and in 
each one appliances 
for personal comfort 
and convenience. Here 
registers are kept, 
mails delivered, information afforded, and as convenient 
rendezvous for men and women are reception rooms, some 
of them decorated in the highest style of modern art and 
furnished in antique or colonial fashion. 
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In many instances the history of the state is represented, as in the building itself, in relics and symbolic 
statuary, and in the portraits of eminent men. Thus Florida’s edifice is a reproduction of Fort Marion and 
Virginia's of Washington’s Mount Vernon home, while, as I have said, California’s structure recalls the mission 
days of her pastoral era. Others again represent the special industries of the state, with a view to climatic 
conditions, or embody its prevailing style of architecture, its local taste in decorative scheme. \\ hile some of 
the smaller buildings were intended chiefly for official and social purposes, not a few contain elaborate 
exhibits, especially of raw material; for, under the rules of classification, manufactures and their processes were 
excluded, nor could such exhibits compete for prizes or awards. Thus they are partially a reduplication or in 
the nature of a supplement to the state collections in the Agricultural and other main departments of the Fair, 
illustrative of primary resources and industries, together with historic and arclneologic features. 

In describing the state exhibits and buildings they will here be presented in sections, and rather with a 
view to geographical position than in relation to quality and size. But it is not my purpose to describe in 



elaborate detail all these two-score structures and their contents, the former varying from a classic temple to a 
frontier block-house, and the latter from a pot of honey or a jar of pickles to a masterpiece of art. To the 
general exhibits of the hair each state and territorv contributed of its best, and ot their several collections 
sufficient mention has been made. But in its own home each one also gave expression to certain features 
which, it displayed in the larger edifices, would have been out of place, and these, together with such as relate 
to special industries and resources, I propose to pass in review. 

Commencing then with the middle states, let us place ourselves in front of the New York building, whose 
palatial design, resembling that of an Italian villa of the renaissance, appears to excellent advantage in a choice 
location facing the palace of Fine Arts. It is a three-story, rectangular structure, and though coated with 
staff, is solidly built and well adapted to its purpose, covering, apart from porticos and terrace, an area of 
14,500 square feet. 1 he principal entrance is approached by a spacious flight of stairs, in imitation marble 
and walled with granite, on which are casts of the Barberini lions and pedestal lamps, the former taken at 
Rome and the latter reproductions from the museum at Naples. In niches on either side of the doorway are 
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busts of the first and present 
governors of the empire state, 
above which are displayed in 
similar recesses, in the facade 
of the second story, heroic 
figures of Columbus and Henry 
Hudson. Over the arch of the 
portal is the great seal of New 
York, illuminated at night by 
hundreds of miniature lamps. 

Entering the hall, with 
its mural paintings from Pom¬ 
peiian designs, the visitor finds 
on the western side the 
women's reception and other 
a part m e n t s, their walls 
adorned with silken tapestries 
and their floors of polished 
oak covered with Indian rugs. 
On the opposite side is a 
suite of rooms for men, and 
elsewhere are smaller cham¬ 
bers used for various purposes, 
Nl l0NS while at either end is a col¬ 

onnade, with open basins and 

fountains. An elevator runs from the basement beneath the main floor to the top of the building, on the roof 
of which is a garden with palms and flowering shrubs, arbors and awnings, resembling somewhat the roof- 
gardens of the Casino and Madison square. 

But to the second floor the usual method of approach is bv the grand stairway, with its four flights each 
of some forty steps, and with decorations in Pompeiian red and gold. 1 hence through large, double doorways 
there is access to the main reception or banqueting hall. 84 feet long bv 46 in width and 45 in height. This 
is the main apartment of the New \ ork mansion, and here was largely concentrated its decorative scheme. 
1 he principal colors used are white and gold, and as to architecture the dominant note is the Corinthian, 
its roc»t supported by pillars with Corinthian caps, entwined with wreaths and festoons of fruit and flowers, 
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On one side is a balcony with 
To the west of the hall is the 
ger, with a museum of relics and 


Horticultural, Forestry, and Dairy buildings, an 
Live-stock pavilion. New York appeared to excellent 
advantage, especially in her display of flowers and fruits, 
of cattle and farm products. In the Mining section was 
an exhaustive collection of her mineral and geological 
specimens. lo the Ethnological bureau slit 1 contributed 
much that was of interest, and in the palace of Fine 
Arts no portion of the union was so largely represented. 

Excellent work was accomplished by the state board of 
women managers, especially in the organization of its 
creche and training school for nurses, its model kitchen 
and cooking school, and its contributions to the woman's 
library, furnished and decorated by the board. This, it 
may here be said, is the only state board in which the colored races were recognized one of the members 
collecting valuable data as to the work of colored women. 

But we are now concerned with the exhibits contained in the home of New York at Jackson park, one 
of the most elegant, and in proportion to size the most costly of all the Exposition structures. Apart from the 
building itself, with its handsome furniture and its rich and tasteful decorative features, the principal attraction 
is in the museum chamber, where is a valuable collection from an historic point of view, relating largely to the 
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WEST PARLORS 


flowered silk, with laced bodice 
of flowers. On the opposite wa 
post, founded in 1620, exter¬ 
minated in 1691, and now a 
thriving industrial centre. 

The original deed is 
shown to the Bayard property 
in New Amsterdam, bearing 
date 1656, its seal and writing 
still clearly defined, though 

J O 

the former is somewhat broken. 

Beneath it is a cabinet of 
Dutch and colonial relics, in¬ 
cluding a pulpit bible used in 
a Reformed Dutch church on 
Long island 250 years ago. 

On the shelf above is a heavy 
silver tankard, by the side of 
which are dinner plates with 
scenes of Knickerbocker days 
depictured on their surface. 

Hung over a red clay tile 
from the roof of the first build- 
ins' erected in New Utrecht is 
the “freedom suit" of brown 
linen presented by his master 
to Jonathan Sheldon, as was 
the custom in revolutionary 
times on the manumission ol 
an apprentice. In other cases 
are Dutch dresses, spinning- 
wheels, candlesticks, tankards, 
and standing clocks, with garments and 


Knickerbocker period, 
but with other points of 
interest. On one side of 
the room is the Dutch 
cannon which Bayard 
Van Rensselaer brought 
to New Amsterdam more 
than two centuries ago, 
and used only to an¬ 
nounce the birth or death 
of members of his family. 
It is a most antiquated 
piece of ordnance, some 
five feet long, with wheels 
of solid wood, and 
mounted on a low, squat, 
wooden carriage. On a 
mantelpiece near by is 
a brown, flat demijohn, 
on one side of which a 
painting represents a 
game at cards in progress. 
Above is a life size por¬ 
trait of Deborah Glen, 
one of the survivors of 
the Schenectady mas¬ 
sacre. The damsel is 
attired in a gown of 
and in the other a wreath 


HALL 


Ians 


that belonged to the women and snuff-boxes used by men of the 

O J 

colonial era. Elsewhere is the warming-pan which the captain of the good ship Katrina brought ashore witl 
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Holland make, nearly two centuries old, and 
icob was gathering furs in the far northwest, 
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tin* governor witnessed the completion of his 
r. Both vases are elaborately ornamented in 
Here also, in a box of maple, the wood forming 
>, is a silver medal presented to one of the 
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e a drawing explains how such a boat could be 


em a portion of the famous Hiawatha wampum, 
\\ hether there lived such a man as Hiawatha is 


brought and its torpedoi 

Indian relics and curiosities are plentiful, among 
fashioned in token of the confederation of the five natior 

a matter of dispute; but there is no mistake as to the wampum, which probably belongs to the sixteenth 

century, and is one of the finest specimens of Indian workmanship. It is fashioned of pieces of mussel shells, 

thousands of which are strung together by deer sinews, forming the warp and woof, with figures in white wrought 

into a ground work of purple. The central figure is in the shape of a heart, and represents the Onondaga 
nation, with the Cayugas and Senecas on the right, and on the left the Oneidas and Mohawks. For the care 
of this symbol a custodian has always been appointed, and it was a part of the covenant that it should forever 
remain in charge of the Onondagas; but by means that need not here be related, it came into the possession 
of John Boyd 1 hacher, chairman of the executive committee on awards. On another piece from the same 
contributor is sketched the Long house, near Albany, where was signed the treaty of 1784, with figures on 
either side, thirteen in number, and supposed to represent the original states. A third, though little more than a 
fragment, is believed to be symbolic of the first intercourse between the white man and the confederated nations. 

A prominent feature in the Ethnological display was the Onondaga Indian from whom Thacher procured 

the first of his wampum specimens. lo him a wondrous spectacle was the pageant of Manhattan day, 

the 21 st of October, on which day, as certain of the chroniclers have it, just 285 years ago, Hudson cast 
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^ K)r ^ Sand) hook, baffled in his third attempt to find a northwest or northeastern passage to China. As 

a clC |' ^ le c ^ ltc ^ cls piobably the 3d of September, 1609, and certain it is that on the 4th of October his 

? CSSC Sc ^ sa ^ homewaid from the river which bears his name. But this is a matter of little importance; nor 
is it the only anachronism connected with the story of the Fair. 

y. nearly all the state and foreign participants a special day was selected on which their citizens 

^at leicd in fence to do honor to the Columbian Imposition, and to celebrate, each in his fashion, some eventful 

epoch or incident in the land of their nativity or adoption. Of these brief mention will be made; for they 
formed a most pleasing, and 

to the management a most 
profitable feature, largely in¬ 
creasing the attendance for 
several days in the week 
throughout the term of the 
Fair. On Manhattan day the 
number of paid admissions 
was 298,928, this being ex¬ 
ceeded only on four occasions, 
and that it was not larger was 
due to the lateness of the 
season; for winter and the clos¬ 
ing of the gates were at hand, 
and visitors by tens of 
thousands were setting their 
faces homeward. 

On the day before the 
celebration, and for several pre¬ 
ceding days, the railroads were 
taxed to their utmost capacity, 
all of them running special 
trains, and each one crowded 
with visitors, of whom at least 
100.000 were from New York. 

All came and were received 
in friendly mood, and the more 
so on account of persistent 
representations that the em¬ 
pire state was jealous of 
Chicago, and had been some¬ 
what lukewarm in its support 
of the Fair. To this the 
exhibits of the former should 
have been a sufficient answer 
and if further disproval were 
needed, it was furnished in the 
demonstration that was to 
follow. “Manhattan day,’’re¬ 
marked Governor Flower, “will 
be a great occasion, and will 
do much to remove from the 

minds of the Chicago people dec< 

the idea they seem to have 

that New York feels bitter toward them.” And to the committee of celebration said Charles II. Schwab, 
representing the council of administration, “What is it you wish, gentlemen? You can have anything you 
want.” Thus the most important feature in the ceremonies was the renewal or rather the cementing of good 
fellowship between the eastern and tin* midcontinent metropolis. 

Festival hall was the building selected for the occasion, and never did it wear a more brilliant appearance 
than when the New York delegation stepped forth upon its platform. Dome, galleries, and pillars were 
festooned with the national colors; from the cornices depended the flags of all nations; encircling the balconies 
were the standards of states and territories, while in front of tin; platform was a mass of flowers and banners 
arranged in artistic groupings. Every inch of space was occupied, even to aisles and doorways, from which 
thousands were turned away, finding neither seats nor standing room. On the stage were the leading citizens 
of the imperial city, men foremost in official, commercial, professional, and social circles. Behind them were 
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stationed the Thirteenth regiment band and the Columbian chorus of 800 voices, their music and singing 
alternating with the addresses and responses. 

First on the programme was the overture to William Tell, after which came the invocation by a 
prominent divine, followed by brief addresses from the mayors of Chicago and New York, the latter acting as 
master of the remaining ceremonies. Next on the list of speakers was General 1 lorace Porter, statesman, 
soldier, and orator, whose eulogistic and well rounded periods were interrupted by frequent applause. In 
conclusion he said: “Our two cities were contestants for the Exposition. Chicago won the prize. I o-day the 
people of New York come to greet you, not only through their representatives, but they come themselves with 
hearts untouched by jealousy, with souls unmoved by rivalry, to cry out to you with the acclaim, ‘God bless 
Chicago. God speed the great Fair.' 

After “The Star Spangled Banner," rendered by the Columbian chorus, the audience joining in the 
refrain, an ode was read, composed by a New York editor and entitled “New York to Chicago." Then spoke the 



president of the state board, Chauncey M. Depew, who was greeted with the applause which his orations never 
fail to elicit. After a few humorous remarks and anecdotes he lapsed into more serious mood, contrasting this 
peaceful gathering of states and nations with the affairs of Europe, whose monarchies arc ever imposing 
additional burdens on their overburdened communities, converting the land into an armed camp, and strengthening 
armies and navies tor the work of mutual extermination. Then touching briefly on the history and condition 
of the republic, he* interlarded his discourse with a few adroit and well turned compliments, especially as to 
the celebration of Chicago day, when more than 700,ocx) visitors were admitted within the Exposition gates. 
The singing of the American hymn by the Columbian chorus was followed by an address from John R. Fellows, 
of New York, and the battle hymn of the republic by a speech from the president of Columbia college, after 
which came the benediction, and slowly the audience dispersed. 

Meanwhile the state building, its lawn and the grounds adjacent had been thronged from the hour of 
opening the gates, the crowd increasing rather than diminishing as darkness approached. The structure was 
tastefully decorated, its archways and pillars wreathed in green and its handsome interior festooned with 
garlands, while at dusk its graceful contour was outlined in tracery of light. Presently came the civic and 
military procession, including the old guard of New York with its drum corps, the Chicago hussars, and the 
sons of New York, 600 strong, all wearing the Manhattan badge. This was followed by a procession of floats, 
illuminated by colored lamps, for now the night had fallen. A banquet was next in order, with more 
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addresses; then came fireworks, with thousands of bombs and rockets setting the sky ablaze, and the celebration 
concluded with dancing in the reception hall. 

To Pennsylvania an excellent location was allotted, near one of the principal entrances to Jackson park 
and fronting the palace of Fine Arts. Apart from its decorative scheme the building is of the colonial style ol 
architecture, reproducing some of the features of Independence hall and especially its historic clock tower. 

The artificers came from the keystone state, as also did most of the material, the pressed brick for the outer 

walls, the tin which covers the roof, the wood and marble for wainscoting, panelling, floors, and staircases, the 
timber used being the finest that grows in Pennsylvanian forests. Above the main entrance is the coat of 
arms, flanked by statues of Benjamin Franklin and William Penn, on either side of which are groups symbolic 
of industries, science, and art. Around the edifice is a broad piazza; on the second story doors and windows 

open upon spacious balconies, whence outer stairways lead to a roof garden, from which is a striking coup- 

_ d’ ceil of grounds and water- 

ways. 

The interior was specially 
planned with a view to the 
accom modation of visitors 
from Pennsylvania, as a place 
where they might find relief 
from sight-seeing in social 
intercourse, surrounded with 
many historic and other 
attractions of national as well 
as local interest. At one end 
is a general reception room 
extending across the entire 
width of the building, its 
walls hung with rare docu- 
ments and portraits of 
distinguished men. On either 
side are separate parlors for 
men and women; and there 
are smoking, writing, and 
press correspondents’ rooms; 
a reading room in which are 
files of all the newspapers 
published throughout the 
state; a bureau of information 
in charge of a competent 
official, and a register on 
which are entered the names 
of visitors, with their 
place of residence and 
probable length of sojourn. 
To all Pennsylvanians a 
„ RS BU5H ... t<; ,... N cordial invitation was 

extended, “regardless- of 
abiding their headquarters and resting place while at the Exposition, 
and to avail themselves of the facilities that were provided. Here they would find a home and the warmest 
of welcome. 



race, color, or nationality, to make the 1 


The women’s parlors were furnished and decorated by the art committee of Philadelphia, under the 
direction of its chairman, Emilv Sartain, who is also one of the jurors of awards in the Woman’s department. 
In the salon or reception room are several mural paintings, all of them executed by prominent artists. A 
panel by Mrs Bush-Brown shows a group of young girls dancing on the sward beneath the boughs of an apple 
tree, covered with the delicate blossoms of spring. On another panel Mrs Clements depictures the mellow 
fruit, with peasants about to gather the fruitage of the year. In one of the two panels by Jane Ivongier, poetic 
or intellectual life is symbolized in the form of a young girl wandering, book in hand, adown a forest path, 
her features reflecting the thoughts suggested by some inspiring passage. On the other panel, entitled “Serious 
or Family Life,” a young mother stands at the threshold of her cottage, spinning from the distaff, her eyes 
fixed lovingly on the cradle in which her babe is sleeping. A fifth panel by Sarah P. Dodson represents a 
number of female peasants resting in the harvest field toward set of sun, and grouped around an aged woman, 
to whose words they listen eagerly. The furniture of the main salon is in white mahogany, and of colonial 
pattern, with carpet of olive green and windows draped in satin of delicate tint. 















WELCOME NEWS 


By Emily Sartain. Permission Radtke, Lauckner and Co 
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In the smaller room and the corridors is a large display of etchings, selected by Blanche Dillaye, and 
including several of her own compositions; but as these are more than seventy in number they cannot here be 

described in detail. Among the best of them is “Welcome News,” by Emily Sartain, its life-like figures and 

environment portrayed with masterly touch. In stained-glass windows is shown what the women of Philadelphia 
can do in this direction, and from the Ceramic club comes a large contribution of hand-painted chinaware for 
tea-table and cabinet service. These, however, are but a few of the contributions from the women of the 

keystone state; for in the Woman’s building, and in the hall of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, they are 

strongly represented. 

As to the relics contained in the state building there is first of all, in the rotunda of the main entrance, 
the historic liberty bell. Of William Penn the memorial exhibits include his treaty with the Indians, his chair 



and clock, his portrait and 
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colonial and early republican periods. 

1 lie 7th of September was selected as Pennsylvania day, in commemoration of 
an event with which all the world is familiar. The attendance was larger than on any 
of the previous state days, with the single exception of Illinois, and of more than 
200,000 persons who paid for admission at the gates, it is estimated that at least 40,000 
were Pennsylvanians. Many there were among them who had come to compare the 
Columbian Exposition with that which, seventeen years ago, was held at their very 
doors, and especially to compare their home exhibits with such as were presented at 
the Centennial Pair. The programme was an attractive one, and none the less so that 
it was not over elaborate, and was carried out at the appointed time. At ten o’clock 
the procession entered Jackson park, at its head detachments of the Columbian guards 
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cind of the city troop of Philadelphia, the latter in 
in front the blue standard of Pennsylvania. Then 
blower and Altgeld, in carriages with uniformed 
missioners, state and national. 


regimental costume of black, white, 
came the naval battalion, followed 
outriders, other carriages containing 


and gold, and bearing 
by governors Pattison, 
the Pennsylvania com- 


A halt was called at the Pennsylvania building, profusely decorated with flags and flowers, the liberty 
bill in the hall-way wreathed with jasmine, and in front a platform for speakers and invited guests. For the 
audience seats were placed in the roadway; but these sufficed not for one tenth of the throng which crowded 
around the stand. The opening address 

was by A. B. Farquahar, state executive ' ‘ - "q 

commissioner. I hen spoke governors 



Altgeld and Pattison, the latter, as presi¬ 
dent of the state board, touching on the 
industrial and commercial interests of 


Pennsylvania, not in 
with the worthy pride 
of one at the head 
of a c o m m unit y 
larger than was, at 
the dawn of the 
century, the entire 
population of the 
United States. 
After an address by 
George B. Massey 
of Delaware was one 
from James M. Beck 
of Philadelphia, who 
delivered the oration 
of the day; but per¬ 
haps the most telling 
speech was from 
Daniel H. Hastings, 
who spoke in humor¬ 


boastful mood, but 


ous vein. John W. 


Woodside, a mem¬ 


ber of the National new jersey building 

Commission, closed 

the formal exercises, which were varied with music and singing. Then came a public reception with the usual 
handshaking, and a display of fireworks brought to .a close the celebration of the keystone state. 

New Jersey’s domicile at the Fair is a reproduction of the building which served as Washington's head¬ 
quarters at Morristown during the winter of Connected with it are many historic associations; for here 

it was that Alexander Hamilton wooed and won the daughter of General Schuyler; and here ha\e been enter¬ 
tained more men of note than elsewhere in America were ever gathered under a single root, among them Nosciusko, 
Lafavettc Steuben Schuvlcr, Greene, Israel Putnam, and ’’Mad Anthony \\ a\ ne. 1 he structure is still almost 



intact, and under the care of the Washington association 
of New Jersey, will be preserved with all its treasures 
for generations yet to come, as a landmark sacred as 
the Mount Vernon home of the old dominion. 

Another wing and more piazzas were added to 
the original design; but the headquarters were in the 
main reproduced. The double front door, the diminu¬ 
tive window-panes, the primitive style of weather¬ 
boarding, outside chimneys and shingle roof, are exterior 
features which give to the edifice its quaint, old- 
fashioned appearance. The main hall, or rotunda, is 
covered with a rag carpet of the olden time, one entire 
side being occupied by a fireplace, with the fire-board 
of Washington’s days above it. On this story is also 
a reception room, and above are parlors, a dining-room, 
and bedrooms for the accommodation of the commis¬ 
sion, the last with antique furniture, the old massive 
four-post bedsteads and huge feather mattresses, so far 
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above ground that chairs are required to mount them. It may here be remarked that this furniture, which so 
aptly reproduces the early colonial pattern, was supplied by a Chicago firm, while the brick, tiling, and wall¬ 
paper are gifts from New Jersey factories. 

No pictures are hung on the walls, and in this respect only the semblance differs from the original at 
Morristown; for as commissioner Hoffman remarked, there was not room on the sides of this little white 
cottage for the ancient paintings, maps, and 
genealogical trees that would have more 

O O 

than covered their entire surface, had all 
who were so disposed been allowed to dis¬ 
play their family heirlooms. Nor is there 
anv attempt at exhibits, except for the build¬ 
ing itself, its simple decorations, and on a 
table in the centre of the hall, a few New 
Jersey relics, with the usual register for the 
recording of visitors’ names. It is a home¬ 
like structure, furnished in homely style, a 
spot where the visitor from New Jersey 
would always receive a hearty welcome and 
find himself among friends. 

On the opening day of the hair the 
New Jersey building was one of the very few 
that were complete and in perfect order. On 
the following day, the 2d of May, it was dedi¬ 
cated with brief and simple exercises. A short 
address was delivered by Stephen J. Meeker, 

president of the state board of commissioners. 1 o this Governor Wertz responded in a few impiessive words, 
the kevs were handed to the Exposition authorities, and music by the lomaso mandolin orchestra concluded the 
programme. No formal reception was held, the governor standing at the toot of the stairway and reced ing the 
guests, among whom were the commissioners for other states and the representatives of several foreign powcis. 
Later there w r as a social reunion, with refreshments served by waiters in colonial uniforms. 

Among the first consignments of material forwarded to Jackson park were the native woods of which 
Delaware’s home is constructed. It is a plain, unpretentious structure; but not without elements of the picturesque, 

n r 1 f rr n ciirrAnnnon 



DELAWARE’S HEADQUARTERS 



with stretches of lawn, 
is somewhat dwarfed 
by its close proximity 
to the palatial edifice 
of the empire state. 
The style of architec¬ 
ture is mainly of the 
southern colonial, the 
piazza which surrounds 
the lower story sup¬ 
ported by a colonnade 
of Grecian pillars, and 
in front a handsome 
portico, with fluted 
c o 1 u m n s reaching to 
the cornice. Its cheer¬ 
ful parlors, with an¬ 
tique furniture and 
decorations, are the 
most attractive features 
of the interior, and 
among the exhibits are 
articles of virtu and 
models of historic 
buildings, some of 
revolutionary fame and 
others erected far back 
in the seventeenth 
century. 
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Among the New England mansions, the Connecticut building, though intended 
merely as a pleasant rendezvous, is a handsome specimen of colonial architecture, 
with unique interior furnishing and decoration, such as prevailed in early times. It 
is a thoroughly homelike structure, and with its broad verandas and fluted pillars, 
its wide cornices and dormer windows, was so inviting of aspect that, even before 
being thrown open to the public, it was purchased by a citizen of Chicago for his 
future residence. 1 iled floors, oaken cupboards, Dutch mantels, dainty tapestries, 
and carpenters’ hardware, fashioned in special designs, are among the features which 
attract the attention of the visitor, the hardware representing an industry in which 
Connecticut is specially prominent. The walls, though seemingly covered with the 
most delicate paper, are in reality stencilled. On the first floor are the parlors and 
reception hall, a light well reaching to the roof. The stairway in rear of the hall 
leads to the story above, in which are apartments occupied by the executive 
manager, J. H. Vaill, and his family. Opening from the opposite gallery are three 
chambers daintily and yet substantially furnished, with antique bedsteads, and curtains 


GOVERNOR L. B. MORRIS 

and tapestries loaned 
by prominent families 
of the state. These 
are kno w n as the 
Charter Oak, Wash¬ 
ington, and Windsor 
rooms. 

Among the special 
articles in the recep¬ 
tion rooms is the tur- 
niture loaned by Mrs 
M o n son, of N e w 
I la veil, most of it at 
least a century old. 
A fine octave spinet 
of tin* eighteenth cen¬ 
tury is displayed by 
Steinert, the well- 
k n o w n collector of 


instruments, 
ie white pine 
and large gilt 
mirror, with low cush¬ 
ioned seats in the re- 
ccsscs on either side, 
represent a somewhat 
later period. In the 
main hall is Israel 
Putnam’s flint-lock 
gun, the one with 
which he killed the 


RHODE ISLAN 


historic wolf, and a 


leather-covered chair brought 
States from Andrew Jackson 



E. B. ANDREWS 


from England nearly two centuries ago, and occupied by presidents of the United 
to Ulysses S. Grant. In this chair also sat Chief-justice Taney, when the supreme 
court rendered its decision in the Dred-Scott case. In the dining-room is a spacious 
fireplace of the olden time; upon the mantel, on shelves on the walls, and in 
corner cupboards are collections of quaint, old-fashioned crockei\ and other table¬ 
ware, contributed by New England families. There are punch-bowls and plates 
of delicate blue, some of them decorated with figures such as were used for wall¬ 
papers not more than a quarter of a century ago. Huge sugar-bowls and tureens 
are covered with borders of flowers, and with landscapes enlivened by brute and 
human figures. I here is a quaint settee, with rounded seat and bac k, and a chest 
of ebony and walnut, with handsome carved panels, which belonged to a bride of 
three centuries ago. Parson Newell’s chair is here, rush-bottomed, capacious, and 
comfortable, with other antique chairs of mahogany and walnut, showing quaint 
combinations of light backing and seating with heavy carved framework. Finally, 
there are ancient mirrors of antique design, one of them with horns of plenty in 
gold and black. 
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• general departments of the Fair, Connecticut is well represented, and especially in the Womans 
the educational division, and in the Agricultural and Horticultural sections. Connecticut tobacco, 
avana seed leaf, is largely advertised in Agricultural hall, while the rustic pavilion and the display 
>ods in the Forestry building are somewhat of a surprise to those unacquainted with the states 
merchantable timber. I ler silks and dress-goods are a feature of the Manufactures department, 
Transportation building the Old Colony section of the New Haven railroad system furnishes one 
interesting features in this connection. 

cut to the Connecticut building is a small structure of Orecian design, with a semi-circular porch 
mding to the height of the two stories, and other porches across the entire width, supported by 




Ionic columns and entablatures, with decorated mouldings and medallions. I he root is surrounded Ijy a 
balustrade, wide French windows opening upon all the verandas, floors being of hardwood and the interior finish 
of cypress. Here is the home of Rhode Island. 

The main hall is open to the roof and contains a number of historical relics, among them an old marble 

mantel said to have belonged to the residence of a wealthy colonist where, on 
the night of (line 9, 1772, a plan was arranged by the men of Providence for the 
/* l * r capture of the British schooner. G a spec. Before daylight nine long boats, filled 

with determined men, were bearing down upon the British vessel which lay 
stranded upon a sand-bar. In the combat that ensued the English commander 
was wounded, and the Cnispcc was set on fire after the crew had been landed. 
Here, it is claimed, was shed the first blood in revolutionary days. 

The hall and the mantel which it contains were the centres of interest to 
all classes of visitors, and especially to those from Rhode Island. 1 he women s 
parlor, on the same floor, and the room set apart for the state executive on the 
second story were also attractively furnished, and in the atmosphere of the 
building and of the people who frequented it was suggested the watchword of the 
commonwealth. On Rhode Island day, the 5th of October, the blue standard 
of the state which Roger Williams founded was unfurled at the flagstaff of the 
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which Washington used, brass handled and with ivory 
border, these and countless other relics here and 
elsewhere in the building contributing to a unique 
and interesting display. 

The anniversary of the battle of Bunker hill 
was selected for the celebration; for this is a day 
which the citizens of the bay state and especially 
those of Boston hold in religious veneration. The 
building was simply and tastefully decorated with 
banners, crests, and coats of arms, its spacious halls 
and chambers as cool and bright as those of the 
mansion which it represents. The attendance was 
one of the largest thus far gathered on the grounds, 
and never before had so many distinguished citizens 
been assembled in Jackson park. Among them were 
ex- 1 ’resident Harrison, Vice-president Stevenson, the 
president of tlie senate, the speaker of the house, and 
special committees of senators and representatives, 
with the national and state commissioners for Massa¬ 
chusetts, among the latter Francis A. Walker, 
chairman of the board. 

The ceremonies were of the simplest and without 
formality. At the appointed hour Governor Russell 
and his stall arrived at the grounds, was welcomed 
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af every hue. At the music hall patriotic a 
mided the commemoration of a da} - which 
republic, as Yorktown made sure and solid 

Although one of the smallest structure: 
tasteful in design. It is of purely 
dassic architecture, with wings 
>r corridors encompassing an 
Dpen court of Pompeiian aspect; 
n the centre of which is a mar¬ 
ble fountain. The floors are 
instructed of materials from 
:he quarries of Rutland, and 
:he tiling at the entrance-way 
s from the factories of Swan- 
ion. The furniture in the semi- 
drcular hall and reception 
rooms is also largely the product 
T home factories, the walls 
laving little in the way of dec¬ 
oration, except for a large por- 
irait of Senator Morrill, one of 
lie oldest and most respected 
members of the national senate. 

In the home of Vermont 
ire no exhibits, either of a 
material or historic nature; for 
t is intended merely as a 
Peasant meeting place for 
visitors attending the Fair and 


all Americans hold near at heart; for Bunker hill created the 
its foundations. 

of the Fair, the building erected by Vermont is among the most 
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as headquarters for the commissioners representing the commonwealth. But while containing no formal display, 
it shows to the best advantage the products of the Vermont marble quarries, and especially those of Rutland 
county. 1 he marbles found in this vicinity are acknowledged even by foreigners as excellent material for sculptural 




purposes, and here, as well as further north along 
the shores of Lake Champlain, are obtained the 
most beautifully colored and variegated stone. 
From 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 cubic feet are annu¬ 
ally produced, while in a strip of territory between 
Canada and Bennington are kaolin and bright- 
colored clays of superior quality for the manu¬ 
facture of tiling. All this and other mineral wealth 
is illustrated in the little temple of the green 
mountain state, overshadowed by the more im¬ 
posing edifices of Maine and Massachusetts. 

Not only was the Vermont building a pleasant 
club-house for her sons and daughters, but twice 
at least during the progress of the Fair it became 
the centre of attraction. On the 10th of May it 
was dedicated in the presence of Governor Levi 
K. Fuller, ex-Governor William P. Dillingham, 
and an audience composed chiefly of natives of 
the state. Speeches were delivered by the two 
governors and also by James L. Martin, for many 
years speaker of the local house of representatives, 
while prayer and music were portions of the programme allotted to Chicago. 1 he building was accepted from 
the state board by the chief of the Anthropological department on behalf of the director-general. By this board, 

with Bradley B. Smalley as president and Governor Fuller as president ex-officio, the 
building was erected and the exhibits organized which brought \ ermont into prominence, 
especially in the Mining, Agricultural, and Live-stock departments. On the 15th ot 
September these and other triumphs at the hair were celebrated, several thousand 
participants gathering around the maple-sugar booth near the south pond and the state 
building in the northern portion of the grounds. Sickness prevented the governors 

speech-making, W. W. Henry, 


VERMONT'S HEADQ 


\RTERS 


attendance; but t 
of Burlington 


CHARLES H. AMSDEN 


beach and boulevard, New Hampshire, “the Switzerland of America," erected as her 
club-house and official headquarters a Swiss chalet built of Georgia pine, with spacious 
balconies on each of its two stones and broad overhanging roofs, its base of granite of 
the light gray variety for which the state is famous. The design of the building is 
essentially Swiss, and the dark tones of the interior coloring, such as are seen in the 


cottages of the peasantry, further main¬ 
tain the architectural parallel. 1 he entire 
structure was planned rather with a view 
to comfort than for architectural effect, 
as a haven of rest for wearied sight-seers, 
a rendezvous for families and friends, and 
a place for social gatherings. 

Entering the building from an avenue 
on the lake shore, the visitor finds himself 
in a reception hall, with broad fireplaces ot 
pressed brick on either side. Parlors for 
men and women and chambers for the meet¬ 
ings of the state board occupy a consider¬ 
able portion of the space, the ladies’ recep¬ 
tion room being neatly furnished and con¬ 
taining a piano supplied by a Concord 
firm. In one of the apartments is a collec¬ 
tion of portraits and landscape views from 
the state house, the walls of all the public 
rooms being covered with pictures of New 
Hampshire scenery, while on the upper 
story is a collection of relics and curiosities. 
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In the annex is a more elaborate display of art relating chiefly to the 
a number of transparencies in the darkened lower room, displayed under a strong electric light. Among them 
is a cycloramic painting of Livermore falls, above which variegated lights are so arranged that by the pressure 

.of buttons the effect is produced of sunrise, noontide, sunset, and moon¬ 
light. In the room above is a grotto with dim cavernous recesses, and 
| > with stalagmites and stalactites clasping hands between floor and roof. 


ERE 


rHE 


whose family of singers all New England remembers, was rendered tin 
still retained much of its old-time vigor. His song was followed bv a 
he had concluded, the famous colored champion was greeted by Isabella Beecher 
Beecher Stowe. 1 hus were accidentally brought together three well-known characters of the days preceding 
the civil war. 


On the outer walls are more transpar¬ 
encies, sunlit and as nature paints, still 
of New I lampshirc scenery and especially 
of the \\ hite hills. In a large horizontal 
relief map is shown the entire mountain 
system ot the state, the visitor looking 
down upon it as he would from some 
loft}- pinnacle far up in a cloudless sky. 

1 he dedication ceremonies on the 
27th ot June were largely attended, and 
among the participants were many dis¬ 
tinguished citizens. In the absence of 
Charles 11 . Amsden, president of the 
board, Vice-president Page read his 
add re 'ss and presented the keys of the 
building to Governor John B. Smith, 
whose escort consisted of the Iowa state 
band and two companies of Amoskeag 
veterans. 1 lie latter were attired in the 
uniform of the continentals, and formed 
a picturesque element in the audience, 
which listened attentively to the 
speeches, especially that of the governor. 

1 hen came the informal portion of the 
programme. By John V . Hutchinson, 
“Old Granite State, in a voice which 
speech from Fred Douglass, and before 

ooker, sister of Harriet 
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of the lake. As best adapted 
r its construction, a polygonal 
n quarries and its turreted roof of Monson slate. In 
outhern Germany, but with traces of the Scandinavian 
diameter, about the same distance from the floor to the 


lantern which surmounts the roof. On the second storv 
are balconies separated by projecting bays, and over the 
principal entrance projects the bow of a boat, suggesting 
the importance of the ship-building industries of Maine. 

From a handsome portico, with arcade of granite 
columns, the vestibule leads directly to a rotunda, over 
which is a skylight of colored glass. Practically, all the 
finished woodwork, including doors, windows, and screens, 
is the product of home manufacturers and workmen. 
Parlors for men and women and offices for the use of 
the state commissioners open from the ground floor of 
the rotunda, one of its sides being occupied by a large 
fireplace, above which hangs a painting of the Poland 
springs and vicinity. Opposite is the main staircase 
leading to a balcony from which is access to the more 
secluded apartments. On the second floor are also the 
exhibition rooms, in which are curios and historical relics, 
with paintings descriptive of the romantic scenery of 
the pine-tree state. 
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designs, 


On dedication day, the 23d day of May, the building was tastefully decorated with bunting and floral 
the approaches flanked with flowering plants, the balcony draped with the national colors, below which 
\\tic pendants of pine-tree cones, while above the doors and windows were the standards of many nations 
nsting on American shields. Among the thousands of participants were many natives of Maine who had 
settled and prospered in Chicago, the society styled “The Sons of Maine” attending en masse in honor of the 
occasion. In an apt and telling speech, Hall C. Burleigh, as head of the board of commissioners, introduced 
to the audience Governor II. B. Cleaves, who referred to the industries of the state, and especially her ship¬ 
building industries. On behalf of the sons and daughters of Maine spoke John ]. Jewett, a resident of Chicago, 
and after some musical selections was read by the actress, Georgia Cayvan, the wooing scene between King 
Hal and Catharine in I/any /. 1 hen stepped forward Madame Nordica, and in a neat and piquant speech 

excused herself from singing, as this was forbidden by her contract with the bureau of music. 1 he exercises 

concluded with a reception, and in the evening a concert was given in the state building. 


1 urning to the southern states may first be described Virginia's home amid the city of the Fair, in which, 
though with scores of more costly and elaborate structures, there are few that attract more attention. \\ hen 
the members of the \ irginia board, with their president A. S. Buford, were called upon to determine what 
manner of fabric they would erect at Jackson park, they were confronted with a somewhat difficult problem; 
for the entire appropriation for all purposes was but $25,000, and how with this could they build and furnish 
an edifice that would do credit to “the mother of states and statesmen?” But the women of Virginia were 
called into council, and soon the problem was solved. “Why not reproduce the Mount Vernon residence of 
General Washington?” they said; for here was a plain and roomy building with little of ornamentation, one that 
could be reproduced at small expense, and as the home of the father of his country would be to American 

visitors as the Mecca of their 



pilgrimage, and to foreigners 
an object of surpassing in¬ 
terest. 

But even for such an 
edifice the funds were all in¬ 
sufficient; nor could they be 
readily supplemented in this 
war worn state with its heavy 
incubus of debt. Again did 
the women of the old do¬ 
minion come to the rescue, 
accepting as a labor of love 
the task of raising money for 
constructing and furnishing 
their Exposition home. This 
they accomplished; and as 
the result is presented in fac¬ 
simile the house which, in 
1745, Lawrence Washington 
built and named after his 
friend, Admiral Vernon, its 
timbers and framework still 
intact, and its spacious piazza 
still overlooking the peaceful 
landscape and the stately 


river around which swept, as with the fury of a tornado, the storm of civil war. 

The life-long residence of General Washington is a two-story structure, with twenty-five rooms in all, 
more than half of them contained in wings or dependencies as they were called, added by Washington himself. 
The largest of these rooms and those most worthy of note are the entrance and banquet halls, the library, the 
chamber in which Washington died, and that in which his wife passed the days of her widowhood, as the only 
one which did not look out upon his tomb. Not only is the edifice at Jackson park an exact reproduction of 
the original, but many of its contents are also reproduced in fac-simile, and while the priceless relics in keeping 
of the Mount Vernon association could not be obtained, there are many from other sources, not a few of them 
heirlooms belonging to the oldest of Virginia families. The furniture is of antique, colonial pattern, as are the 
mantels, the carvings, mouldings, and trimmings; and in a word there is little that is modern about this 

building except for the people who frequent it. 

Thrombi the vestibule, the visitor passes between rows of pictures dating far back into the eighteenth 
century, and beneath bronze lions above the inner doorway, the latter once occupying a similar place at Mount 
Vernon, and recently discovered in the possession of an antiquarian. 


Thence he enters on the 


right the 
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banqueting hall, which is also used as a reception room, extending across the entire width of the building. 
Here will first be observed a life size portrait by Peale, a loan from Shirley, Virginia, one of the three that 
remain from the brush of this painter who, beginning life as a blacksmith, was appointed colonel of militia, and 
later betook himself to art. Of the remaining copies one is in Madrid and the third in Philadelphia, all of 
them depicting the well-known features of Washington as he appears in countless text-books. Another canvas 

represents General Lewis leading on his men at the battle of Stony point, and in frames are autograph letters 

from Washington to Landon Carter of Sabine hall. A feature in this apartment is a fac-simile of a carved 
mantel-piece of Carrara marble, with Sienna marble columns. The original was presented to Washington by 

one of his English admirers; but was captured on passage 
by French privateers, who observing for whom it was in¬ 
tended, sent the gift uninjured to its destination. An¬ 
other curiosity is the counterpart of a mahogany side¬ 
board used in the family dining-room at Mount Vernon. 
The latter fell into the hands of Robert E. Lee, and 
by his wife was restored to its former position. But 

the counterpart has also a history of its own; for a cen¬ 

tury ago it stood in the residence of Thomas Jefferson 
at Monticello, and later did duty as a hen roost, near 
the old Stone church among the mountains of West 
Virginia. From this degradation it was rescued by its 
present owner, and after being repaired and polished was 
forwarded to the Columbian Exposition. 

In the library is a large collection of books by 
Virginian authors, or such as relate to Virginia, with an 
abundance of portraits, views and relics pertaining to the 
colonial and early republican periods. The books, which 
are displayed in handsome cases of native woods, are 
several hundred in number, touching on a wide range of subjects, and nearly all of them donated, except for 
rare and valuable works. At the close of the Fair they were to be presented to the state library at Richmond, 
there to be preserved as a memento of the Exposition. To this library would also be transferred, as specimens 
of Virginia journalism in 1893, all the newspapers and magazines published in 
January of that year, and placed during the term of the Exposition in the 
reading-room of the state building. 

On the second floor the rooms are also built and furnished as in the j 
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THE PISTOL THAT KILLED ALEX¬ 
ANDER HAMILTON 


t of drawers which belonged to Martha 



( or 


mong t 

, a mahogany bureau which the surgeon of 
ed as a medicine chest, and the favorite chair 
of Cornwallis himself. There is a model of the harpsi¬ 
chord which Washington presented to his adopted daughter, 
and the original instrument touched by the fingers of Dolly 
Madison, an old dominion beauty. Of Thomas Jefferson 
there are several things to remind us, and first of all a 
photograph of “The Pines,” a building in which he attended 
school and where he was married. Then there is his prayer- 
book with his autograph on the fly-leaf, the open-faced 
silver watch which he carried some ninety years ago, and 
the telescope with which he watched the progress of the 
Tarleton raid in Albemarle county. There is a broken 
mirror which belonged to Randolph of Roanoke, and a 
china pitcher in 1781 the property of Governor Nilson; 
there are china decanters of rare and singular pattern, and 
vases with brands of gold and heavy dragon-shaped handles. 
Finally there is a set of silver spoons fashioned for Landon 
Carter, who ordered them made of that metal only in case 
the stamp act was repealed; otherwise they were to be made of horn, an inscription on the handles announcing 
the repeal and accounting for the existence of the spoons. 

In one of the wings in rear of the building is a collection of waters from the mineral springs of \ irginia, 
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I ^ them of world-wide repute. In the other is a display of forestry, with certain non-competitive exhibits 
not hut he .specified, before taking leave of this time-honored mansion may also be mentioned a 




marble group of statuary contained in what would be the parlor or reception room of the original. It is by a 
Richmond artist and represents the Homeric legend of Andromache and Astyanax, the theme suggested by 
the following lines from the Iliad: 

Hut now returning home thy works attend — 

The loom and distaff, and direct thy maids 
In household duties; while the war shall be 
Of men the care; of all indeed but most 
The care of me, of all in I lion born. 




The words are spoken, of course, by Hector, and Andromache is seated with distaff in her lap, her head slightly 
bowed and turned aside, with facial expression as though foreboding evil; for the fates have decreed that Troy 
shall fall; her husband be slain, and herself led captive to the Greek. The right hand hangs listlessly down¬ 
ward, and with the left she clasps Astyanax, in whose face is admirably portrayed 
his childish affection and wonderment. 

Such is the new Mount Vernon of the Fair, the home of Washington as 
here represented facing one 
of the principal avenues of 
the park, in front a grassy 
lawn on which are trees 
of natural grow'th, and near 
by the waters of an inland 
Mediterranean suggesting 
the broad reaches of the 
Potomac. Not only to the 
state board of managers but 
to the men and women of 
the state in all its counties 
each of the counties with members of an auxiliary board, 
was due this perfect reproduction of the historic mansion 
in which for centuries to come will be stored its relics of 
colonial and revolutionary days. When the original could 
not be obtained, each article was sketched with the utmost 
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care, and the result was a perfect mirror of the times, even to the aged negroes appointed for domestic service. 
In none of the state exhibits is there more of interest, and not least among the attractions of this old \ irginia 

home is the charm of its perfect 
simplicity. 

For Virginia’s celebration 
was selected the 9th of August, 
on which day of the year 1619 
assembled at James city, a few 
miles inland from Jamestown, 
the first legislative body that 
met on New World shores. The 
exercises were held in the music 
hall and began with selections 
from popular airs, rendered by 
the Iowa band. Then briefly 
spoke Colonel Buford, with apt 
allusion to the first house of 
burgesses, stating that among 
the purposes of the celebration 
was to interpret to the people 
of to-day the buried monuments 
of the past. Fitz-Hugh Lee 
followed with an address of 

- v - - 1 . - - t .- jg—1,11 jiii m welcome full of eloquent 

periods. A patriotic ode was 
read by Beverly D. Tucker, 

RECEPTION HALL WEST VIRGINIA BUILD NG J 

after which John W. Daniel 

delivered the oration of the day, dwelling on the history of Virginia, her influence in shaping American 
institutions, and concluding in part as follows: “A da\ shall dawn when the United States of America shall 
embrace the North American continent from Alaska's fields of ice to the land of the Montezumas. An¬ 
other day shall come when bonds of union shall bind together the greater America and the greater Britain, 
and they shall rule the land and the waves with the voices of the latest language that man has learned to 
utter. And then, beyond, yet another day shall come when the United States of the world shall assemble 
their representatives in session. W ho can doubt that they will write their records in the tongue first spoken 
on this continent by the adventurers at Jamestown? 


lebrating together the opening of 
tion. The date selected for the 


dedication c e re in o n i e s 
was the 19th of June, 
the thirtieth anniversary 
of the admission of the 
former among the sister¬ 
hood of states. As West 
Virginia, while a portion 
of the old dominion, 
played a prominent part 
in the civil war, many 
of the articles displayed 
in her building relate to 
the history of those 
troubled times. Upon a 
small secretary stands a 
plain inkstand, both of 
which, it is claimed, were 
used by Colonel Alexan¬ 
der, of the staff of Gen¬ 
eral Lee, when he drew 
up the articles of sur¬ 
render at his chieftain’s 
dictation. A rosewood, 
chintz-covered s o f a 
comes from the McLean 
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RECEPTION HALL, MARYLAND BUILDING 


of the culture and hospitality of her people, 


residence in which was held the historical interview 
between Lee and Grant, the two commanders, Lee in 
lull-dress uniform and Grant in the fatigue dress of a 
private, exchanging reminiscences of their West Point 
career and talking of anything rather than the matter 
they had met to discuss. Of both there are steel 
engravings, and there are many paintings representing 
incidents of an earlier period, one of them telling the 
story of Betty Zane, daughter of the commanding officer 
•1 at Fort Wheeling, who braved the fire of the British 
troops to obtain a supply of powder for its defenders. 
1 here are other pictures, purely artistic in design, as 
those by Irene Jackson, one of the lady managers, 
showing a picturesque view on Blennerhassett’s island 
and a spirited hunting scene. 

With its pitched roof and semi-circular verandas 
on either side, its hardwood finish and ceilings of orna¬ 
mental iron work, the West Virginia building is typical 
From the main entrance, over which is the coat of arms in 


bas-relief, the visitor passes into a vestibule and thence into the rooms reserved for members of the state board. 
I ailors for men and women and a large reception hall occupy the main portion of the ground floor, and above 
is another hall of generous proportions, around which are several committee rooms. Four wide fireplaces, two 
on either floor, with wooden mantels carved in antique style, add to the homelike appearance of the interior. 

In the general departments of the Fair W est Virginia has a most creditable display, and especially in 
mining, forestrv, and agriculture, her exhibit of coal being one of the features of its class. The state board, 
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the history of the Fair. The exercises were held in 
, governor of the former state, and K. J. Reynolds, 
ir respective commonwealths. McCorkle referred to 
ource of the coal supply of the south and west, and 
1 industries, while 
her sister state she w 

Ldopt the constitution, and that her patriotism was a 
part of American history. In accepting the building at the hands of the board, 
General St Clair referred to the resources of West Virginia and the excellent use to 
More than one-third of her brief existence as a separate commonwealth had been spent 
in adjusting the troubles connected with her birth; and yet she had more than doubled her population and 
aggregate wealth. Delaware was also the subject of rhetorical encomium, and before and after the formal 
exercises there were separate gatherings in the homes of each of the states. 

It was originally intended that the Maryland building should be a reproduction of the state edifice at 
Annapolis; but the design finally adopted was that of 
a manor house of generous proportions, such as might 
have stood on the shores of Chesapeake bay during 
the colonial period. The structure is two stories in 

height, with flat deck roof from which is an excellent 

view of the Exposition and its grounds. From the 
principal entrance there is access to the main hall, in 
the middle of which is a relief map of the state, 

covering more than 120 square feet, fashioned under 
the direction of the United States geological survey, 
and showing its diversified land and water surface. Here 
also, as mounted specimens, are the birds and animals 
indigenous to Maryland, with exhibits explaining the 
work of the Johns Hopkins university and the McDonogh 
school. The display of the former institution consists 
of a series of maps and charts of the work of its 

various departments, with a number of handsome vol¬ 
umes and scientific periodicals. 
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is a room in which native products are grouped, the 
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To the right of the main entrance are the ladies' reception and exhibition rooms, furnished by women, 
with windows curtained in silk, light sofas and chairs, walls hung with paintings, and a grand piano finished m 
white and gold. For the tasteful equipment of these apartments credit is due to the Womans lndustna 
exchange of Baltimore and to the individual exertions of Mrs William Heed. On the other side of the vestibule 

most unique exhibit representing the oyster industiy, in 
which the several branches of planting, dredging, and 
packing give employment to more than 5°> 000 people and 
$ 10,000,000 of capital. Around the Chesapeake peninsula 
are some of the largest oyster-beds in the world, and 
here their reproduction in miniature, together with photo¬ 
graphic illustrations, was one of the features of the dis¬ 
play. There are also models of oyster dredges and of 
the schooners which carry the products to market. 

()f interest to many visitors are the vessels constructed 
of timbers steeped for months in oil and tar, staunch 
enough to outride the roughest storm and with no superi¬ 
ors in speed and durability. Elsewhere in this chamber 
are samples of Maryland tobacco, cereals, slate, building 
stone, glass sand, coal, and other minerals. There is also 
shown the infusorial earth of Calvert county, used for 
various purposes and pronounced by chemists and geolo¬ 
gists to be the finest in the world. In a separate collec¬ 
tion 



EXPOSITION OF OYSTER INDUSTRIES 


ire the medicinal herbs indigenous to the state. 


On the second floor are parlors for men and women, smoking, reading, and writing rooms, some of them 
containing antique furniture, and on their walls the portraits of historic characters. I here is a large photograph 
of the stately tree in the campus of St John’s college, Annapolis, under which gathered the Indian tribes whose 
home was in the forests of Maryland. Here in the seventeenth century the chiefs of the Susquehannoughs 
smoked the calumet, and more than a hundred years later the white men first met in state convention. The 
historic tree is from eight to nine feet in diameter and probably more than five centuries old. The modern 
aspect of Maryland is depicted in a series of views of prominent buildings and monuments in its towns and 
cities, and especially the water system of Baltimore, with its reservoirs, pump-houses and distribution of pipes. 

Maryland held her celebration on the 12th of September, thus commemorating the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry by the British, and the defense of Baltimore against a combined attack by land and sea, just seventy- 
nine years before. “The Star Spangled Banner was born of this period of tumult, and Francis Scott Key 
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hall. Cardinal Gibbons, attired 
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ented the resources and industries of a state 
100 pounds of tobacco a vear to each of her 
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agricultural products the annual value is probably not 
short of $ 1 00,000,000, and her live-stock is worth at 
least as much, with a steady increase in the number 
and value of horses and horned cattle. Of coal the 
output rose from less than 500,000 tons in 1874 to 
1,555,000 tons for 1884, and will exceed 2,000,000 
tons for 1894. Her iron ores are widely distributed 
and in abundant quantity, averaging, so far as worked, 
nearly 50 per cent of metal. In manufactures Ken¬ 
tucky ranks first among the southern states, her pro¬ 
ducts valued for 1892 at more than $108,000,000. 

For representation at the Fair $100,000 was ap¬ 
propriated by the legislature, and of this amount about 
one third was devoted to the state building, its equip¬ 
ment and ministration. As an architectural compo¬ 
sition it is typical of the style prevailing in the colonial 
era of the south, reproducing in part an old Kentucky 
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homestead of the better class, and 
tlie display of exhibits. In front is 


intended rather as a club-house and a place for social intercourse than for 
a spacious portico, the entrance-way leading into a central rotunda, where 



is a statue of Henry Clay, 
and among other portraits 
that of Henry Watterson. 
Thence there is access to 
the parlors and reception 
rooms, the post-office and 
other apartments intended 
for the accommodation of 
visitors. At the further 
end of the court is a cheer¬ 
ful and well lighted dining¬ 
room, communicating with 
the kitchen and store-room, 
all as in the old-fashioned 
Kentucky home. Over the 
door of the dining-room a 
platform is erected, with 
galleries around the second 
story, for public gatherings 
and speech-makings. In 
front of the second story 
are three exhibition rooms 
which can be thrown into 
one, their contents con¬ 
sisting of the raw products 
of the state and a number 
of historical relics, among 




are those from the Filson club. Elsewhere on this floor 
headquarters, and smaller chambers used for various purpoi 
simple and tasteful, the exterior painted a rich cream color am 

used being donated by 


the most valuable of which 
the committee rooms, the commissioners’ 
The decorative scheme of the building is 
interior finished in white and gold, the hard 
citizens of Kentucky. 

;ind of the thousands assembled to do honor 
ew whose ancestral record was inscribed in 


woods and most of the other materials used bei 
The ist of June was selected tor the ded 
to the occasion nearly all were Kent 

the annals of the state. The members of the state board of managers were present, 
and at the time appointed their president, \V. 11 . Dulaney, followed the opening 
prayer with a brief address, and then introduced to the audience Governor John 
Young Brown, whose speech was in the nature of a panegyric on the results achieved 
bv the commissioners and on the state of which he was the chief executive. 

The orator of the day 
was William O. Brad¬ 
ley, who after a spirited 
encomium on the grandeur 
and the great future of the 
republic, spoke of the part 
which Kentucky had borne 
as a factor in its history. 

On the conclusion of his 
address an adjournment was 
made to the grounds on the 

northern side of the building, where was unveiled a 
plaster statue of Daniel Boone, presently to be cast in 
bronze and placed in the rooms of the Filson club 
at Louisville. 

Though not the largest of the state buildings, 
Missouri’s mansion is one of the most elaborate, its 
general plan being that of a square, with a large 
semi-circular space at its southeastern corner, where the 
entrance faces two converging avenues. In style of architecture it is of the French renaissance, resembling 
somewhat the chateaus in which dwelt not a few of the founders of Missouri, when from the lower portion of 
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the Louisiana colony they migrated to St Genevieve and other points on the Missouri river. Ihe large ellip¬ 
tical dome, with richly moulded cap piece and ornamented roof, flanked by mosque-shaped towers, forming to¬ 
gether the key-note of the design, is suggestive of oriental treatment. A tinge of sky-blue appears at the apex 
of the dome, with a few stars sprinkled around it, these bright colors relieved by a border of terra cotta. 
Yellow is the prevailing tint of the exterior, the semi-circular indenture being finished in cut stone of a rich 

brown. Over the main portal is the state 
coat-of-arms, with the figure of a bear on 
either side. Wings constructed of wood and 
staff extend from the central dome, its flank¬ 
ing towers and the principal entrance-ways. 
In front of the building is a spacious balcony 
with floor of Florentine mosaic, itself a 
work of art. 

Within the main entrance is a large 
rotunda, paved with handsome tiling, from 
which open the apartments of western Mis¬ 
souri and Kansas city, eastern Missouri and 
St Louis, with one set apart for the press. 
Here also are the reading-room and library, 
the bureau of information, the offices of the 
executive commissioner, and postal and tele¬ 
graph accommodation. Near the press room 
is that of St Louis, with tinted walls, antique 
wood-work of oak, the richest of furniture and 

ST JOSEPH'S PARLOR 

the most delicate of tapestries. The Kansas 
city chamber is finished in quarter-sawed oak, with frescoed ceiling and hardwood floor covered with costly rugs. 
Adjoining it is the Jasper county room, in the decoration of which were used several tons of lead, zinc, and barytes, 
with designs worked in pulverized forms of these minerals, in shades of yellow, red, and blue, and with pieces 
of ore cemented upon the walls as background. When lighted by electricity, the effect is of surpassing beauty. 

Two broad oaken stairways lead to the floor above, the feature of which is the room prepared for the 
governor of the state, its walls and ceiling with rich decorations <4 hammered gold, and golden background, on 
which are designs in silver and green, with wood-work painted in lilac bordered with gold, together forming an 
harmonious blending of colors. 



The large double window with 
cathedral top, shaded by silken 
curtains of gold and cream, with 
carpet of soft moquette, are 
donations from the women of 


M issouri. 
eflerson 


mahogany, with mural panels 
of silk and paintings in water 
colors. For the c o m in e r c i a 1 
travellers of Missouri a room 
was furnished by their Protec¬ 
tive society, in connection with 
the citizens of Greene county. 

On the ceiling is the mono¬ 
gram of the travellers within a 
wreath of sycamore leaves in 
blue, white, and gold, the colors 
of the association. In all there 
are more than thirty apart¬ 
ments, including a large audi¬ 
torium, with reading-room and 
adjoining parlors for men and 
women. 

Some ninety feet square and erected at a cost of $45,000 Missouri’s edifice is one of the most sightly of 
the minor structures of the Fair. The furniture and draperies are largely of home material and make, the 
wood from native forests and the fabrics from local factories. Mining industries are well represented in the room 
decorated by Jasper county, which, together with Newton county adjacent, furnishes at least one half of the pig 
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It del produced in this state, as well as a considerable portion of that which is extracted from galena oies. 
Among other localities where this metal is found is a series of caves in Washington county, where more than 
2,000 tons of pure lead were found adhering to the walls and roofs. In the mines of Jasper, Newton, and 
elsewhere in the southwestern sections are deposits of zinc in conjunction with lead, and often in such masses 
as to interfere with the working of the latter. Missouri also ranks high as a producer of copper and iron, the 
so-called Iron mountain being pronounced by experts to be the richest body of ore that is known to exist. 
Shepherd mountain, Pilot knob, Scotia Iron banks, and Iron ridge are other localities which yield abundantly 
of this metal. Scattered throughout the state are the clays of which was made the tiling for many of the floors, 
sandstone, limestone, and marble being used for the main entrance and the fountains of the rotunda. 

Put of Missouri’s exhibits only a small portion is displayed in her building and its contents. In the main 
departments of the Pair the state appears to excellent advantage, and especially in the Agricultural division, 
where the fertility of her soil is exemplified in many specimens of corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco, with brands 
of flour exported to many foreign countries. In the Mining, Live-stock, Dairy, and Horticultural sections, 
Missouri is also prominent, and for these and other collections ample provision was made from the liberal sum 

set apart by the 
1 state for represen¬ 
tation at the Fair. 

On the open¬ 
ing day of the 
Exposition the 
building was ded¬ 
icated by the 
members of the 
National Trav¬ 
ellers’ Protective 
association. What 
was known as Mis¬ 
souri day fell on 
the 30th of Aug- 
and began 
a parade of 
stock, wit- 
l by many 
inent citi¬ 
zens. Among the 
s p c a k e r s w ere 
Governor Stone, 
ex-Governor Fran¬ 
cis, and Pope 
Yeaman, the work 
of the commission 
being reviewed by 

C4C the manager of 

\£ MANSION OF ARKANSAS O 

the board, J. K. 


Gwynn, who accorded due honors to N. II. Gentry, its president, and Nathan Prank, its vice-president. 

Arkansas and Texas owe their representation at the l'air largely to the efforts of women. Although the 
legislature of the former voted against an appropriation of public funds, at the invitation of James P. Eagle, 
ex- <r overnor of the state, delegates from the several counties assembled at Little Rock and formed an association 
^Q£p0j~i2ed to issue Exposition stock. It was also determined to organize a board of directors and an auxiliary 
board of women, including four national commissioners, among them the wife of 
the governor. Funds were readily obtained, and ground was broken for the 
erection of a building according to the plans submitted by Miss Jean Lough¬ 
borough, whose design was preferred to those of professional architects. 1 he 
structure is of the renaissance style, and suggests the French traditions connected 
with the early history of Arkansas. Its dimensions are 6o by 85 feet, with a 
central court feet square, surmounted by a glass cupola. In the middle of 
the court is a fountain constructed from the crystals found at Hot springs and 
in the so-called valley of vapors. This is a contribution from the women of that 
locality, Mrs Ellsworth furnishing the design, in which the main feature is a 
cherub holding aloft, as the emblem of the state, a large passion flower, its petals 
studded with "minute crystals, and the entire structure resting upon a bed of 

beautiful specimens. 
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Around the court are grouped 
the reception and exhibition rooms, 
specially connected with the 
women’s department and furnished 
by Columbian clubs organized 
throughout the state. By legisla¬ 
tive enactment the personnel of the 
board of directors was changed, 
none of the first members being 
retained, excepting Colonel James 
Mitchell, its president, and Fanny 
Scott its lady manager. Largely 
through the efforts of the latter was 
imparted to the reception rooms of 
the Arkansas building an air of true 
southern hospitality, while credit is 
also due to Mrs Margaret Ratcliffe, 
president of the Little Rock club, 
to whom was intrusted their fur¬ 
nishing. The Helena room con¬ 
tains a handsomely carved table, 
and by the artists of Little Rock 
their headquarters were adorned 
with pictures, among which “The 
Scene in a Cotton Field” attracted 
much attention, as also did a 
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material elsewhere in the building. On the second floor 
n and women, and rooms for the use of the state board, 
•re is access from a broad open gallery, 
by Mrs B. B. Tobin, the women of Texas brought their 
was thus explained by the superintendent of schools, 

' 1 exas is not here as a state, sustained and backed by 
heient aid of her treasury. She is here through the 
generosity, the pride, and the patriotism of her women and school chil- 
dren, and through the substantial assistance afforded by three of her 
railroads. 1 exas is greatest territorially, is first in the production of cotton, 
is first in the production of cereals, first in the number of cattle raised, 
first in the number of sheep raised, first in the number of mules and 
horses, and first in the amount of money and lands set apart for her 
public schools. lo this he might have added that the number of cattle 
in 1 exas is larger than in all the New England, middle and southern states 
combined, amounting in lSgi to more than 7,000,000 head, valued at about 
$62,500,000. Of cotton the yield is not far short of 1,000,000,000 pounds 
a year, and of corn the crop for 1888 was 92,400,000 bushels, though her 
yield of the latter is exceeded as a rule by several of the western states. 

1 he subscription of $30,000, which enabled the state to erect a home 
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of its own, was raised through an association of women of which Mrs Tobin was president, Miss Hallie Holbert being 
one of the most active workers. 1 he school children contributed their pennies, and the corporations their dollars, 
church sociables and fairs, private theatricals, and a score of other devices being kept in motion to collect the fund. 

The building is in the 
style of the Spanish renaissance, 
with square towers at the front 
corners, connected by two- 
story loggias. The main 
structure and its towers are 
roofed with Spanish tiles, the 
windows and the spandrels of 
the arches elaborately carved. 
The latter are of Moorish 
architecture and the former 
patterned after the old catholic 
missions of San Antonio. The 
principal entrance is from a 
wing, whence the visitor passes 
through a richly carved door¬ 
way into a square court or hall, 
from which open rooms and 
offices for social and business purpnggs. These include not only administration quarters, but accommodation for 
the state press association, the ante-rooms being chiefly furnished with articles made of the native woods of 
Texas. In the skylight of the hall is the lone star fashioned in mosaic work, and a statue of Sam Houston 
is also a feature of the central court. 

Quietly but heartily the visitors from Texas and many 
others held friendly celebration, the day selected being the 
16th of September, when every corner of the building was 
crowded with participants, while thousands could find no 


place within its doors. There was mu 
and by Kutzenberger's Columbian che 
by his wife. After an address of we 
ex-Governor Hubbard delivered the 
selecting as his theme the women of 
also to the products and resources of 
the Women’s association were present* 


the stat 
ed mod; 


tributes to those who had rendered good service in 
erection of the building. To Charles S. Morse and W. II. 
Harley gold medals were handed, and to John I. Dickinson 
and Ida L. Turner, a star and heart of roses. A recitation 

and a song ended the formal 
exercises, and in the evening a 
ball concluded the celebration. 

By the Florida, as by the 
Texas legislature, no public 
funds were voted for representa¬ 
tion at the Fair, the exhibits 
and buildings of both being fur¬ 
nished through private enter¬ 
prise. In the Mining department 
the former has a large collection 
of phosphates, taken from sur¬ 
face deposits and from the beds 
of rivers, the peninsula state 
being now one of the chief 
sources of supply for this val- 
Hortieultural and Agricultural 
an attractive display of semi- 

to 


ARTHUR C. JACKSON 


ENTRANCE TO FLORIDA BUILDING 


uable fertilizer. In the 
divisions Florida presents 

tropical vegetation, and elsewhere expression is 

various industries and arts. . ...... 

Florida’s home at Jackson park is a reproduction, on a scale one fifth the size of the original, of old 

Fort Marion at St Augustine, the oldest structure erected by the Spaniards in what is now the United States, 
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and many years the centre of Spanish power on the Atlantic seaboard. Founded in 1620 and not entirely 
completed until nearly a century later, the fort and its vicinity were the scene of many a bloody conflict 
between the Spaniards and the French. It was built at the extremity of a massive sea-wall and covered, as 
is its model, with coquina shells. The original covers about four acres, with bastioned wall 20 feet in height, 
and is a fine specimen of mediaeval architecture. It is encompassed by a deep moat, now overgrown with 

weeds and thistles, and contains in all 24 

rooms, with an interior court 105 feet square. 
In its reproduction at the Fair, the min- 
, iature court is planted with palms, flowers, 

and other typical forms of Florida vegetation. 
The cocoa-nut, sago, date, and cabbage- 
palm are also displayed on the plat around 
the main entrance, representing the prin¬ 
cipal gate of Fort Marion, on one side of 
which is a pyramid of phosphate rock. 

Instead of the casements of old Fort 
Marion, some of which served as dungeons, 
there is a series of small connected apart¬ 
ments, surrounding the court and furnishing 
accommodation for the executive officers, 
while ust'd also for the display of fancy 
articles, of mosses, ferns, shells, fruits, min¬ 
erals, and photographs, not to mention 
infant alligators and chameleons. Here also 
are sea-island cotton, sponges, and cabinets 
containing more than 200 samples of native 
woods. Of fruits there are many specimens, with practical illustrations of the methods of canning, whereby the 
most delicate and luscious varieties are made to retain their flavor and natural appearance. Elsewhere are 
sponges in different stages of growth, and turpentine in process of being extracted and refined. 1 he display 
is varied and unique in character, as are the exhibits in all the principal divisions. During the term of the 
Pair, two-score employes, under the direction of Arthur C . Jackson, were stationed within and around the 
building, the revenue derived from the sale of articles forming the basis of the fund with which the state collec¬ 
tions were installed in the main department of the hair. 

Although represented in the Agricultural, Forestry, and other departments, Louisiana’s strength is mainly 

lative woods and a typical mansion of old creole days. Its broad 
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the building, are familiar even 


lower piazza, ear 
pillars, the windc 
to the ground. 

But tlu 
curios, ceramic 
more repre 
of the stat 


of the rooms are devoted to these collections, and 
there is a kitchen in which are served dishes 
of creole origin, rice figuring largely therein, with 
specimens of the different forms in which it is 
prepared and the processes by which it is raised. 

The cooking and the sewing are performed by 
Acadian women, who, in a chamber specially 
reserved for the purpose, also give practical illus¬ 
trations with ancient spinning-wheels and looms 
of an industry of olden days. 

The so-called curio room is panelled in 
native woods, its walls hung with Hags associated 

with the history of the state and covering all the periods of foreign and domestic rule, while as iclics of tlu 
Franco-Spanish days are antique sabres depending from the cornices. Most of the treasuies here displaced aie 
from the Creole gallery of art in New Orleans, and formerly belonged to the oldest and most anstocrntic 
families of Louisiana. Among them are paintings once the property of Napoleon Bonaparte and Louis 1 hillippe, 
with those which Joseph Bonaparte brought to the Lnited States in 1S15, and there is the slipper worn b} 
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au me BojiapaUc, of the Naples branch of the family. Elsewhere is an old silken flag made by the women 
^ hissachusetts, carried through many a campaign of the revolutionary war, and now the property of a 
< csccndant ot Colonel burgess, aid-de-camp to General Greene, the hero of the Carolinas. Here are the old 
camp kettle of the latter, the Mexican hat and gripsack of Zachary Taylor, various mess utensils used in the 
campaigns of Napoleon, brederick the great, Andrew Jackson, and Washington. Among the Washington relics 
is his account with the government written in a well-worn ledger by the father of the republic, and among the 
laie manuscripts are letters from the royalty of France, the presidents of the United States, its prominent 
governors and generals. Of the fight at New Orleans there is much to remind us, including the swords of 
G( iiri.il Jackson and several of his officers, with a draft of the original plan of the battle. There is a portrait 
of Jt fieison Da\ is, from a photograph taken a few days after his release from Fortress Monroe; and one of Philip 

Noland, the hero of Everett Hale’s 
story,. / Man ITil/iout a Country. 

The china and silver-ware are 
much admired, both for their beauty 
and for the associations connected 
with them. Among the former is the 
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peror and by king Louis Philippe, 
during his stay in New Orleans, are 


other articles here displayed. From 

the museum ot the cnpitol came two solas of antique pattern, curiously carved, their brass panels surmounting 
massive globuku feat. A quaint sideboaid, pilkued at the back, and a table of artistic design, its legs surmounted 
by a globe, upon which rests a central shaft supporting the top, are further mementos of Spanish rule. There 
are also many miscellaneous articles, as carved and decorated ivory, prayer beads of old amber, a medallion 
painted with religious scenes, a rosary once belonging to a daughter of Louis XYI, a picture of St Louis 
cathedral executed in ij 9 2 * nnd one of the madonna, found amid the ruins of the great conflagration which, in 
1792, almost obliterated the city of New Orleans. 

1 he reception rooms are tastefully furnished with articles supplied by home manufacturers. Finally, 
woman’s influence, especially the feminine taste of the south, as represented in the women of Louisiana, are 
everywhere apparent, from the galleries and cases of curios, to the kitchen where creole cooks and waiters 
minister to the physical wants of visitors. 


World’s Fair Miscellany. —At the Centennial Exposition 
several of the states erected buildings for the special use of their 
citizens; but these were scattered almost at random throughout the 
grounds; for the idea was a new one, and there was no such 
cooperation between state and Exposition authorities as at the 
Columbian Fair. To this was largely due the excellence of the 
state displays collectively and individually. Each of the state boards 
felt itself responsible for the good name of the community, stim¬ 
ulating rivalry among intending exhibitors, and often suggesting, 
arranging, and taking charge of their exhibits. Until the opening 
of the Fair they acted as a medium of communication between the 
individual and the general management, and to both were almost 
indispensable, knowing, as they did, the requirements of state and 
individual, and how best to afford them adequate representation. 

Among other articles in the Massachusetts building, not men¬ 
tioned in the text, is a table used during the witchcraft persecutions in 
1692, and still belonging to a family whose ancestors took part in the 
movement. On the upper shelf of a ponderous cupboard are two 


punch bowls in which liquor was brewed about the year 1700. There 
is the rush-bottomed chair in which Deacon Phinney sat, more than 
a century ago, in the old congregational church at Barnstable, and 
near it is the mahogany cradle in which the children of President 
Adams' family to the fifth generation were rocked to sleep. A 
considerable space is devoted to the exhibit of Mount Holyoke 
college. There are also many curiosities, as pine-tree shillings, one 
of them bearing the date of 1652, a pair of gold-dust scales, a col¬ 
lection ot snuff-boxes, and a huge brass door-lock, ponderous enough 
for a mediaeval fortress. There are the long-skirted coat, the small 
clothes and knee buckles used by a citizen of pre-revolutionary days, 
a pair of leather shoes with roses stamped on the toes, worn by some 
colonial gallant,and the wooden clogs which Massachusetts grandams 
wore. A tiny cream jug belonging to Susannah Ingersoll was made 
in 1 680, and among dresses is one of brown satin in which Mrs John 
Quincy Adams sat for her portrait in London, and that in which Mrs 
kogei Sherman was attired for a dinner given to Washington at 
Hancock house. 
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The Mount Vernon residence was in charge of Mrs Lucy Preston 
Beale, granddaughter of James Preston, one of the late governors 
of Virginia. Mrs Beale rendered valuable service to the state board 
of managers, of which she was appointed assistant, preparing, toi 
instance, a stirring address to the women of \ irginia, in which she 
appealed for contributions in the way of exhibits and funds. At 
Chicago,” she said, “ we must measure not only with the women of 
Other states, but of the whole world, in the achievements of industry 
and originality in both the physical and moral domain. Remember 
that-accordingly our status will be decided, and that henceforth we 
shall wear the badge of pride or of shame.” By Mrs Beale was 
discovered in the attic of her father’s house the counterpart of 
Washington’s bedstead, mentioned in the text, and from one of the 
family was obtained the counterpane which covers it. 

On the day before the dedication of Kentucky's home, the 
members of her Press association met in the central court ti> elect 
their officers for the ensuing year, with the result that Samuel Roberts, 
of the Lexington Leader , was chosen president, I. B. Nall, vice- 
president, and R. E. Morningstar, secretary and treasurer. All were 
present at the ceremonies of the following afternoon, and meanwhile 
made the tour of the Fair, and especially its Mining, Agricultural, 
and Horticultural departments, of the last of which, its chief, J. M. 
Samuels, is a native of Kentucky. 

In connection with 1 >elaware’s participation in the Fair, it may 
here be mentioned that a liberal state appropriation was made for a 
display of woman’s work in the Woman’s building. Especially in 
this department the state was creditably represented, largely through 


the efforts of Mrs J. 1 '. Ball, a mem¬ 
ber of the national board ot lady 
managers. So also with 1 exas, 
whose exhibits in this relation were 


• -j 



largely organized by Mrs Rosine 
Ryan, a member of the executive 
committee of the board. 

In the Louisiana state exhibit, 
in addition to those already men¬ 
tioned, are many contributions from 
the Creole art gallery at New Or¬ 
leans, whose collections, gathered 
during 40 years from the homes ot 
her former grandees, include valu¬ 
able paintings, manuscripts, and 
relics, with Limoges and Sevres 
vases, silver and ehinaware, ami 
numerous articles of virtu. I here 

are the epaulets of Winfield Scott, and the swords ot Andrew 
Jackson, of Nichols, Blanche, and Galvez, of Vigne who held rank 
in the old guard of Napoleon, and commanded a regiment at the 
battle of New Orleans, and of Commodore Rosseau, one of the 
heroes of the revolutionary war. Here also is the snulf-box of 
General Dongelo, a present from Marat; for the two were school¬ 
mates, and this was handed to him as a token wherewith he might 
pass the guards at the bastile, and thus escape the guillotine. 


MRS R. RYAN 
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